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T his is a companion volume to the sketches of 
Sri-Sanlcarachaiya and Sri-Madhwacharya which 
we have already issued. The book consists of three 
parts ; in the first, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., gives an account of Sri-Bamanuja’s 
Life and Times,” while in the second, Mr. T. Baja- 
gopalachaiiar, M.A., B.L., gives a succinct exposition 
of Srl-Ramanuja’s Visishtadwaita Philosophy. In the 
third. Professor M. Bangachariar, M.A., describes the 
position occupied by Bamanuja in relation to the pro- 
gress and development of Taishnavism, 
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Srf iOtamanujacbarisa 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES 

BY 

Mb. S. EBISHNABWAMI AITANGAB, M.A., 9I.B.A.B, 

. 

GENERAL CHARAO'IER OF SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY. 
jgL 0 the religious histoiy of India, the coutribntions 
^ that the Southern half has had to make have 
* been many. The South generally enjoyed more 
peaceful development and was long out of the convul- 
sions that threw the North into confusion, and all the 
Intexnal Te.vclu.UQna and. external attanka aeuii ont Use 
pulse of the impact almost spent out to the South. 
This has been of great advantage and it is precisely in 
the dark ages of the North, that often intervened 
brighter epochs, that the South sent out its light to 
redeem the darkness. 

SOUTH INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGIONS IN INDIA. 

This general character of the history of the North 
of India from the first centuries of the Christian era 
onwards makes a continuous history impossiblo on oer- 
,tain lines ; while in the South during this period, there 
has been a continuity of development amidst all the 
din and clang of war, and dynastic revolutions. Our 
concern here is about the Yaishnava movement and this 
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•of great advantage to clear away the wrong impressions 
-that prevail regarding his life and teaching. 

THE SPECIAL PERIOD OF RAMANUJA’S ADVENT. 

That Bamanuja should have appeared in the 
•eleventh century is quits' as much of the mission 
getting the man as the advent of the. Buddha in the 
sixth century before Christ. This century in the south 
•of India was characterised by considerable religious 
ferment. It was then that each religious sect among 
the people felt the need for formulating a creed of its 
own and placing itself in a regularly organised religious 
'body so as to be able to hold its own in the midst of 
the disintegrating influences that gained dominance in 
-society. That Bamanuja appeared and did what is 
■ascribed to him is just in the fitness of things, having 
.regard to the circumstances of the times. 

PREDECESSORS OF RAMANUJA. 

(a) THE ALVARS. 

There have been a succession of devotees called in 
Yaishnava parlance Alvars in contradistinction to a 
•similar Saiva group called Adiyars. These two classes 
had considerable similarity with characteristio distino 
tions. They both laid stress on the 'doctrine of Bhakti 
.as a means to the attainment of salvation, the one 
•through Vishnu and the other through Siva. The Vaish- 
nava tradition names twelve of the Alvars while the 
‘Saiva saints number sixty-three. The Tamil works of 
the former including a centum upon Bamanuja himself, 
constitute the Frabhandum 4,000, while those ot the 
:Ssivas constitute a vaster collection of Tevarams, 6bo. 
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The twelve Alvars are in the traditional order : 



r 

Poygai Alvar. 

I H 

2. 

Bhutathu Alvar. 


l 3. 

Pey Alvar. 

II 

4. 

Tirumalisni Alvar. 

m j 

r 5. 

Namraolvar. 

L 6. 

Madhurakavi Alvar. 

rv 

1 . 

Kulasekhaml var. 

V - 

r 8. 

Periyalvar. 


L 9. 

Andal. 

1 

'10. 

Tindaradippodi Ahtir. 

VT J 

11. 

Tiruppanalvar. 

1 

Il2. 

Timmangai Alvar. 


The actual dates ascribedjby the hagiologiststo these 
Alvars would not bear scrutiny, but the order in which 
they are mentioned is substantially correct. In order 
of importance, Naminalvar stands first, and it is bis 
work that has the distinctive appellation Tiruvoymoli 
— the word of the mouth.” They were all regai'ded 
by the generations that succeeded them, as manifesta- 
tions of divine wisdom to redeem the world from the- 
perilons plights to which it had brought itself. 

(h) THE AGHARYA& 

The nest group that followed, as the hagiologists 
would have us believe, in unbroken succe^ion, is- 
known as Acharyas (or preceptors) not so near to the 
divine, but still raised above the ordinary man of the 
world by much. This orthodox successions of apostles 
include six names before Baroanuja, of which the two- 
most important are Batbamuni and his grand-som 
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Alavandar. The great grand-son of this latter through 
•one of his grand-daughters was Ramanuja. 

PAKENTAGE AND SIRTH OF SAMANDJA. 

While Alavandar was still in occupation of the 
4 ipostolic seat of the Vaishnavas at Srirangam, one of 
his grandsons requested permission of him to go and 
•devote himself to the service of God on tha Tirupathi 
Hill. The permission was graciously accorded and the 
joung man went and settled there with his venerable 
father and two younger sisters. While therej two young 
men wishing to enter life as house-holders happened to 
^0 to the holy place and sought each the band of one 
•of the sisters. Oi these two Asnri Kesava Bhattar tA 
'Sri Fernmbuthur wedded the elder, while Eamalnayana 
Bhattar of Malalaimangalam accepted the younger of 
the girls. Of the first pair in coarse of time was born 
41 boy (in 101 7 A. D.) whom the maternal nncle named 
•Lakshmana (otherwise Bamanuja or in Tamil, Ilaya 
Perumal.) 

EABLT LIFE OF RAMANUJA. 

Of the childhood of Ramanuja, as of others in 
similar positions of life, very little is known. There 
appears to have been nothing extraordinary in his 
-career except that be appears to have lost his &ther 
while young. He received the kind of education ordi- 
narily given to boys of his class and age along with his 
cousin, (mother’s sister’s son) Govinda Bhattar, as he 
■was called. The two young men had advanced suffi- 
ciently to seek a teacher in the Vedanta to instruct 
them. They went to a teacher of reputation bolding 
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hfs cInpRPS tn Oonjrpvnrnm nnd ffiii: cfinnge murks th^ 
turning point in the enreer of the young men. 

AAMANUJA AND YAPAVAPRAKAitA. 

Under Vndnvnprnk.nsft (hen the two cousinR Itnrna- 
nujn and Govinn Btiattnr were bntl» studying the 
Vedanfn nwiduoiisly. The former made such progre«snDfI 
his great-grandfather at Srirangnm had Iicard such 
good reports of his reinarkahle advance, that he travell- 
ed all the way iixtofjmio to see th« young man. This 
he]did in the Ueva Raja Shrine at Conjeevaram. Gra- 
tified with the look of the young man, he went back 
hoping that he might soon transfer the mantle of ofiice 
to the youth of great promise that he just saw. Tfe- 
did not W'ish to speak to Itamanuja lest it should attract 
attention nnd disturb Ramanuja’s studies in an}* way. 
Ramanuja went on with his studies yet a while, when 
he began to feel that at times Yndnvnprakasn’s inter- 
pretations ol Vedic passages were not quite up to hie 
satisfaction. On one occasion, he even went the length 
of offering an explanation of his own which struck those 
about, 08 more salisfactoiy than that of his mn^ter. 
This led to grave differences between master nnd disci- 
ple. Matters advanced a step further when at tho 
invitation of the ruler of the place, Yadavaprakasa fail- 
ed in an attempt at exorcising. The princess was 
possessed ond the spirit declined to move at Yadova’s 
bidding. It would, however, go away if it were Rama- 
nuja’s pleasure that it should. Ramanuja was pleased 
to give the order and the ghost was raised. This made 
Yadova more jealous of his pupil and the crisis was 
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reached when inteipreting another TJpanishad; Yadava 
again rendered the passage in a somewhat absurdly dis- 
respectful manner. Samanuja showed positive dis- 
approval of what he considered a purposeful distortion 
of the texts. Yadavaprakasa asked Bamanuja to leave 
his academy, but was advised to get rid of Bamanuja 
altogether. 

ATTEMFr AT ASSASSINATION OF BAMANUJA. 

At the instigation of some of his disciples Yadava 
organised a pilgrimage to Benares, and Bamanuja and 
his cousin were among the party. Tbe latter having 
been more docile stood in high favour with the master 
and was in the secrets of tbe plot to assassinate Bama- 
nuja. It was arranged to kill him in the depths of the 
forests, perhaps not very far from Kanohi. Information 
of this was given to Bamanuja in time and he escaped 
at dead of night, and journeyed back to Banchi under 
the guidance of a kind hunter and huntress. At 
daybreak the latter asked for a little water and when 
Bamanuja got down a well to fetch her some, the pair 
disappeared. Bamanuja had not to travel much farther 
before he came in sight of the spires of the great tmeple 
at Eanchi. 

bamandja’s betdbn afteb esoape. 

Having reached Kanchi and intimated to -his 
mother of what had happened and how he escaped 
death by divine intervenidon, he settled down as a 
householder at the instance of his mother, and devoted 
himself to the serrice of God Devaraja at Eanchi. 
Alavandar was drawing near his .end in the meanwhile. 
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and those about him despatched the eldest among his 
difloiples to go and bring Itamnnujn to Srirengam. 
Pcriyaiininbi, ns this emissary was called, arrived at 
ICanohi and stood reciting one of the bcaulifal versea 
in praise of God (the Stolmratna) composed by hia 
master Ainvnndnr. ilamnnujaV atlentinn was drawn to 
the slokns (verses) in spite of his single-minded devo- 
tion to his preparation for the morning service. Turn- 
ing round he asked the stranger who the composer of 
the piece was. Periyanninbi answered it was his great 
master Alnvandar. The next question was necessarily, 
whether he could see him. “ If yon would go with me 
now,” said Periyanninbi, ** I will take you to him.” 
Pamnnujo hurried through his morning service and 
slarlcd with Periyanatnbi, having obtained permission 
of Devarnjn for the journey. 

bamanuja’s FinsT journey to srikanoam 

TO VISIT AI.AVANDAR, 

They journeyed alongtill they reached the northern 
side of Srirangam when at a distance Pamanuja 
descried a group of men on the south bank of the 
Koleroon Piver. Approaching closer Periyannmbi and 
his younger companion discovered that Alnvandar was 
no more and the group consisted of his disciples, came 
there with the remains of the departed great one for 
its finol disposal. Pemanuja was taken close to the 
body to take a first and iinni look at the great 
master, when lo ! he saw three out of the five fingers 
of the right hand folded. Struck with this, he enquir- 
ed whether the effect was noticed in life and the answer 
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<sBme that the defect was not physical and was not 
noticed in life. On farther enquiry Bamannja was told 
that the master had three of his cherished objects 
unfulfilled, namely, an easily-read and understood com- 
mentary upon the Brahmasutra ; the giving of the 
names of Farasara and Shadagopa to suitable persons 
that would make these names live among the people. 
Bamanuja promised to see these fulfilled and the fingers 
straightened. Bamanuja waited for the funeral cere- 
monies to be completed and returned to Kanchi to 
resume his duties of devotiotf to God. 

BETUHN OF BAMANUJA TO EANCHI AND THE 
MI8SSON OF HIS FDTOBE. 

Days having passed, in his usual round of service 
Bamanuja fefb that time was passing without any 
•attempt on his part to perform what he had promised 
to do. Not Icnowing what exactly to do, he appealed 
to the elderly priest of Gud Devarnja and wished that 
he might ascertain the divine will regarding his own 
future. Tirukkaohchinambi as the priest was called, 
gave out the will of God, in the matter, in the following 
■sloka : 

“ Sreman param tatvam aham, matam me bhedaha, 
prapattirnirapaya hetubn, 

Navasyakioha smriti, hiantyakale mokshaha, 
mahapumaha iha aiyavaryaha.” 

‘‘ I am the supreme, my conviction is distinction^ 
•devotion is the unfailing cause of salvation, conscious 
volition not essential, release in the end ; at present 
Feriyanambi is the highest preceptor.*' 
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III tbcue iiix phra<ti‘<< u'A 4 Untnnnujn pvrn tbcr 
diroction for his fiiiuro work, whether the nctunl direc' 
lion came from within himself nr from without or those 
about. He was to pin his faith to God and work oat 
the qimlifipd monastic sy^em of Indion }ihtlosophy ne* 
ceptini; Periynnnmhi for his inilintion, and leaching the 
doctrines of devotion to God whose self-imposed duty 
it is to give salvation even without tlic conscious 
volition of the person wishing it. Kamnnuja felt the 
call and with the pcnnisiioti of Devaraja, accorded 
through his priest, he starterl towards Srirangam. 

UAMAKUJA’S initiation UNDBK FEKIYANAMItl. 

He halted at Madharantakam to pay his hornoge of 
w'orship to the God Hama in the temple there on the 
tank bund ; and while in the act, be saw Feriynnnmbi 
who was on his way to Kanchi. They both enquired of 
each other the puropse of his journey and found that 
each had in a way come to the end of it. Unmantija found 
the Guru (preceptor) he sought, while Feriynnambi’s 
object was to takeJRamanuja to Srirangam. In fact he 
had been sent on that special mission by the disciples of 
first degree of the late master Alavnndar. At jRamanuja*s 
importunate entreaty Nambi initiated him into the 
mysteries of the hidden lore of the Vedanta of those 
times, in presence of God Hama in the temple. Both 
Hambi and Bamanuja returned to Kanchi ; master and 
disciple together lived there for some time. But their 
separation came soon and gave a turn to the whole 
career of Ramanuja. 
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OiBCUMSTAKCES LEADING TO RAMANUJA’S RENUNCIATION* 

Nambi and fiaraannja took up lodgings together 
and the tvo families were living amicably together for 
some time. Samanuja, however, does not appear to 
have been veij happy in the choice of his wife. He 
did not find in her that ready sympathy and compli- 
ance to his own wishes he expected of her. On one- 
occasion he had invited Timkachchinambi to his house 
and the two were • seated and conversed together for a 
while. When the former went away Bamanoja’s wife- 
qnickly washed the seat occupied by him, the temple- 
priest having been of a slightly inferior status in point 
of caste. Bamanuja felt agrieved and overlooked this- 
offenoe with an admonition. Again one morning while 
he was still by the accustomed well preparing for the 
inorning service at the temple, a poor man asked him 
for food. He directed him home with instructions to 
demand food of Bamanuja’s wife with the husband’s 
permission. She said there was none available. The- 
man returned intimating Bamanuja of how he fared. 
Bamanoja’s enquiry on returning home proved that 
there was some food which might have been given to 
the person. Again he excused her. But the third 
offence proved the last straw, and was the most serious 
of all in Bamanuja’s estimation. Bamannja’s wife and 
Feriyanambi’s both of them went to the same well to 
fetch water. It would appear that through the latter’s 
oarelessness some water from her. vessel dropped into 
that of. the other. This .naturally led tQ,.some alterca- 
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lion in which the rHnlivo clAims of the two fntnilics 
were rnthcr too frppl 3 ' cKxcucjtod by jRamnnuja'A wife. 
The other Indy reporlwl the matter to her hu<ibnnd, 
wlio rather than offend the good man quitely broke 
up efttnblt9hment and returned to Srirangnm. 

■ llAMANUJA*jt KENTXCIATIO.V. 

Knmnnnjn soon found out the cniise of N’nmbi's 
unceremonious departure and resolved that the time 
had come for separating from Ins wife. lie took ad- 
vantage of nn inviinlion from his fnther-in-lnw to send 
his wife away and without further delay a«snmed the 
‘brown robes of a annnyasi (he that has renounced the 
world). This step nt once added to the rising reputa- 
tion of Ramanuja, and disciples began to gather round 
him. It WAS now that disciples first appear round 
Yathirnja (king of hermits,) ns he came to be called. 
It was probably now also that the question assumed 
importance whether a acmnyaai should be of the 
Ekndandi or Tridaudi (single rod or triple rod, ns the 
symbol of office). The Vaishnnva version has it that 
Yadavaprakasn, his late master, became a convert to 
Ramanuja under the name, Govindnyogi and wrote the 
-work Tatidharma Samuefu^ayam. (The enquiry into 
-the rules of conduct of a hermit.) 

BAMANDJA SETTLES DOWN AT SRIRAKUAM AND PREPARES 
HIMSELF TO FDLLFIL HIS MISSION. 

While Ramanuja was making progress in this 
^manner the disciples of Alavandar at Srirangam wished 
^to get him to live in their midst, and occupy the seat 
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of their late nmrter which had remained unoccupied for 
lack of 0 suitable successor. This time they sent 
another of Alavar.dar’s immediate disciples, his own 
son, by name Tiruvarangapperumal Ariynr. Hama- 
nujn followed the Ariyarand settled down atSrirangam. 
It was now that he set about seriously to acquire the- 
qualihcntions which alone would justify his accession 
to the high position to which he was looked npon by 
the public as the most worthy candidate. He bad,, 
therefore, to get himself initiated in every department 
of learning and philosophy which then constituted the 
Yaishnava lore. Periynnnmbi having become his gum 
(preceptor) in one part, he bad to seek initiation of 
Tirukottiyurnombi for another (mantbrartham). He- 
went six times in succession and on all these occa-' 
sions the master was not satisfied with the earnest- 
ness of the disciple and declined to open his mind. 
Itnmanujn in despondency thought of giving np the 
bnsiness when he was asked to try another 
time. He succeeded in inducing the great one 
to unlock his secrets, after the customary promise 
not to publish except to a w’orfby disciple previously 
tried. Bainanuja agreed and found the secrets of such- 
efficacy for salvation that he taught all about him what 
he learnt. The guru summoned the disciple to his- 
presence and asked him ho^ it was that he so flagrant- 
ly transgressed the injuncUons of his master. Bama- 
nuja begged to be prescribed the punishment and the 
gum replied that the punishment would be * eternal' 
hell* hereafter, but nothing here, Bamanuja replied. 
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with chorncteriplic hfiipficpncf* tlml lip would ({Indly 
suffer * hell * himself, if hy so doiti^ he wns inslrn* 
•menlnl in ministerini' to the nttninment of snlvniion to 
1110 suiTtirinf; millions of huinnnily. The master appre- 
■dated the spirit of thedisdple’s Imnsgression and said 
that the. particular darsnna (section of Vedanta) might 
‘hereafter be known * Itamanuja darsana.* 

GONVKIISION OF RAMANUJA’S COUSIN. 

At this period Ramanuja had to intervene in the 
affairs of his cousin and companion at school, Govinda 
Bhattar. This young man had continued his journey 
along with Yadavaprakasa to the Ganges. It urould 
appear that while he bathed in the holy waters of the 
river, a ‘ phallic emblem ’ struck to the palm of his 
•hand. Hence the name Ullangai Gonamdanayanar. 
Ever since, he had become a staunch Saivite and had 
•taken -residence at Kalahasti not far from his maternal 
uncle atrTiriipathi. At Ramanuja's request the uncle 
met the nephew and brought him back to allegiance 
*to the Vaishnava persuasion under the new sacerdotal 
•designation of Embar. Ramanuja’s name bad begun 
to attract attention and he felt that he should still 
acquire other qualifications before becoming every way 
the head of a ' darsana,’ 

RAMANUJA COMFLETES BIS QUALIFICATIONS. 

He began bis studies in Tiravo 3 -moli first under 
Tiruvarangapperumal Ariyar and then under Tiru- 
malaiyandan. While with the latter, he had occasion 
to show his special acuteness of intellect in suggesting 
•special interpretations of important texts, which on 
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farther discuesions were found to have been in full 
Agreement with the views of Aldvaudar. This new 
acquisition completed his round of qualifications and 
he had become in fact a successor of Alavandar in 
■every sense of the term. 

A SECOND ATTEMFr ON RAMANUJANS LIFE. 

Bamanuja’s fame had spread so wide and he came 
to be known so well that his little cousin at Tirupathi 
{eon of his maternal uncle) evinced a precocious desire 
to attach himself to Bamanuja. The &ther sent the 
boy in charge of a nephew of his own and the two 
Arrived at Srirangam when Bamanuja’s life had been 
saved by the .nnlooked for intervention of a good 
woman. Bamanuja, as a sannyasi had to go round at 
mid-day from house to house for food. One of the 
householders had instructed bis wife to poison the 
food and serve it to him. The woman felt compelled 
to obey the husband, but on giving the handful to 
Bamanuja, could not bear the feeling that the good 
man would die of the food. She, therefore, prostrated 
before him while getting back into the house. It is 
■recognised as a rule of practice that when a aannyaai 
goes out for alms (biksha), no one should make the* 
usual salutation. This strange conduct on the part of 
-the lady struck Bamanuja and he suspected foul play. 
•On examination the poisoning was discovered and ever 
after it was arranged that the elder of the two new 
-arrivals should under take the food-supply of Bama- 
nuja. In spite of this attempt at assassination, all 
had so far gone smoothly ; and the life of Bamanuja 
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becomes stormy hereafter. His fame had spread far 
and the few prominent conversions attracted attention. 
Whether he wished it or no, he had to make his position 
good against all comers and had to assume the role of a 
controversialist. 

CONTROVERSY WITH YEGN’AMUllTI. 

At this time there arrived at Srirangam an advaitic 
sannyasi by name Yegnamurti, in the course of a 
controversial tour through India. There began between 
the two a great disputation regarding the relative 
superiority of their respective creeds. For sixteen days 
they went on with no decisive result either way and 
Hamanuja was somewhat anxious about his own position, 
when it struck him that he might derive some help 
from Alavandar*s works. He referred to the latter s 
Mayavadakandanam (a refutation of the idealistic 
theory.) Thus armed he overcame his adversary on 
the seventeenth day and as a result, enlisted his rival 
among his followei's under the Yaishnava designation of 
Arulalapperumal Emberumanar. 

RAMANUJA’S FULFILMENT OF BIS FIRST PROMISE. 

Sometime after Bamanuja felt that he might 
'conveniently pay the long wished'for visit to his uncle, 
who sent word through his nephew that he very much 
wished to see him. Bamanuja then set forward to 
Tirupathi,*one of the three * holy of holies * of the Sri 
Yaishnavas. He stayed there a year receiving instruc<- 
tion in the Bamayana from his maternal uncle there, 
who at the end of the period made over to him his two 
sons. His preparations were now complete and as he 
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was growing old, he set about fulfilling his undertaking 
to Alavandar. The first of his three promises was the 
writing out of such a commentary for the Brahmasutra 
as would embody the views of the qualified monistic 
school of thought. It was absolutely essential for a 
due performance of this work that he should acquaint 
himself with the previous commentators, pariacularly 
of the Bodhayanavritti. This naturally was not easy 
of acquisition for one of his intentions explicit and 
implied. He had to go about much before he found 
access to a library in the North, containing the work, 
where he was allowed just to read it through. He felt 
that it was not enough when a quick disciple among 
his followers came to his rescue by saying that he had 
completely mastered the work and could give referen- 
ces whenever wanted. This was one among his first 
disciples, who lived to render yet greater services to 
his master. With the help of Kuratbalvar — ^for such 
was the name of this stout-hearted and quick-minded 
disciple Bamanuja wrote out the three works, the 
essence of the Vedanta (Vedantasaram), a resume of 
the Vedanta (Vedanta Sangraham), the light of the 
Vedanta (Vedantadipam). He also wrote, or rather 
gave out, the commentaries on the Brahmasutra and 
Bhagavaigita. This list of works redeemed Bamanuja 
from his first promise. 

BAMANUJA 8ECUBES THE APPROVAL OF THE 
LEARNED FOB BZS BHASHYA. 

But these must be accepted before Bamanuja 
could feel he had done his duly to his master. He 
2 
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had, therefore, to start on a tour to dififerent places to 
secure the approval of the learned. This tour natur* 
ally took him to the great seat of learning, Kashmir , 
There at Sarasvatipita (the seat of learning) he read 
through the work in an assembly of philosophers and 
obtained from them the approval of no less an authority 
thau “ Sarasvati ” herself. As a token of her approval 
she presented fiamanuja with the image of Hayagriva 
(horse-necked, an aspect of Vishnu) and said that his 
■commentary might thereafter be known Sri Bbashya 
(fhe commentary). It is because of this distinction 
that among his disciples Bamanuja is known Bhashya- 
karar (maker of the Bhashya^. The image of Haya- 
griva has come down to the present generation and is 
believed to be that which is the object of worship at 
the Farakalamutt at Mysore. 

BASIANUJA SETTLES SAIVA-VAISHEATA DISPUTE 
AT TIRUPATHI. 

Beturning from the 'Xorth he had to pass by way 
of Timpathi where matters had 'assumed a serious 
a^ect on a dispute as to the nature of the deity there. 
The Saivas claimed the shrine to be that of God Subrah- 
maniya while the Vaishnavas claimed it as that of 
Vishnu. The matter had, therefore, to be settled one 
way or the other and they agreed to leave the decision 
to the God himself. It was arranged that one eve- 
ning both parties should assemble and lock up the 
sanctum sanctorum having placed the weapons pecu- 
liar to each deity. The shrine was to be that of Vishnu 
^or Siva according as the one set or the other was as- 
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earned by G-od. It was foond the next morning that 
the image had assumed the disc and conch characteris- 
'tic of Vishnu, and ever after the shrine appears to have 
been taken to be that of Vishnu. Having settled this 
dispute liamanuia returned to Srirangam and set about 
•arranging matters for getting through the remaining 
items of work he had undertaken. 

BAMANUJA FULFILS THE SECOND DESIDERATDAL 
SAHASRANAMA BHASHYA. 

* Bamanuja’s foremost disciple Kurathalvar was for 
long childless. One night it would appear he had to 
go to bed without food having had to fast the whole 
day for lack of provisions. The bell in the great tem- 
'ple pealed indicating that the night-worship was going 
on. The devoted wife thought to herself that it was 
hardly fair that G-od Banganatha should accept regular 
worship when the staunchest of his devotees lay starv- 
'ing. .Soon after the temple priests brought a supply 
of food from the temple and knocked at the door of 
Kurathalvar. The wife opened the door and delighted 
with the arrival of food, woke up the restless husband 
and fed him. As the direct outcome .of this divine 
favour, she soon became mother of two sons to 
one of whom at the instance of Bamanuja, the name 
Farasara was given. This boy had grown up to man’s 
state when Bamaniya was looking out for some one 
through whom he might fulfil the second olgect. - This 
young man Farasara Bhatta was commissioned to write 
.Q, commentary on the Scthasvciwima (the thousand. 
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names of Vi&liiiu). This work of Parasam Ehat>ta»- 
falfilled the second of the desiderata of Alavandar. 

PXLLAK’S 6000 COMMENTARY ON THE TlRUVOYMOLl. 

FOLFILAIENT OF TBE THIRD DESIDERATUM. 

There then remained the means of perpetuating 
the name of Nammalvar, the author of the Tiruvoymoli.- 
Bamannja was perhaps thinking of a commentaiy' 
himself. It would appear he was contemplating within 
a closed room a particular verse of the work attempting- 
to realize its full significance when his cousin looked 
through a chink in the door. The young man, Pillanb^ 
name, forthwith put the question whether the master* 
was ponderingthe verse referring to the God at Tirumali> 
mnjola. Bamanuja was struck ivith the acuteness of the* 
young man, and commissioned him to write out tha- 
6000 commentary on the Tiruvoymoli, giving him the* 
name Timkkuruhaippiran Pillan, the first part of which 
being one of the many surnames of Nammalvar. This* 
brought the third of Alavaudar’s desiderata to fulfil- 
ment. Bamanuja could now feel his mission at an 
end and settle down to a life of quiet teaching. This- 
way perhaps years rolled by. 

THE OHOLA FEBSEGUTION AND ESCAPE OF RAMANUJA. 

He was not, hovraver, altogether unmolested.- 
Perhaps a change of ruler or a change in his surround- 
ings brought about a change in the spirit of complete- 
tolerance that as a rule characterised the administ- 
ration. , Be the cause what it may, the Chola ruler for 
the time being, often given the name Kulothunga, took: 
it into his head to demand assent to the doctrine,. 
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Sivat parataram nasti.” “ There is no being (God) 
-superior to Siva.” This seems to have been aimed 
particularly against the Bamannja propagandists, 
perhaps because hf a fear prominent conversions. This 
-challenge was openly thrown out, and naturally enough 
-everybody pointed to Bamannja as the person whose 
::as3ent ought to be obtained. Bamannja was summoned 
.to appear in the royal presence. 

Bamanuja’s friends feared danger, and to avoid 
.It Knrathalvar undertook to personate Bamannja. 
Assuming the robes of the sannyasi, Knrathalvar 
-went along with the venerable Periyanambi to the 
-the Chola Court, while Bamanuja assuming the dress 
•cf a house-holder and at the head of a small body of 
adherents betook himself to the kingdom of the Hoysala 
Bitti Deva. Travelling along the banks of the Kaveri 
Bamanuja settled down at Saligram where be lived for 
.a period of 12 years. While here Bitti Deva was just 
-carving out for himself a kingdom along the southern 
'jnarches of the Cbaluk^m kingdom of Vikramadiiya 
-and the Chola frontier in the north-west. 

GONTEBSION OF BITTI DEVA. 

A daughter of the king was possessed and after 
-falling in all other attempts at exorcism Bamanuja’s 
-aid was called in. Sure enough the ghost was raised 
-and Bitti Deva agreed to become the disciple of Bama- 
nuja. This could not, however, be without overcoming 
•the Jains in controversy, as the king is reputed to have 
%een a Jain. Bamannja hod the best of it in the dis- 
putation and the bulk of the Jains ’either embraced the 
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or 1099 A.D., which appears to aatidate the event 
mvch. He had to make good his position here again 
as against everybody else, and held a successful dispu> 
tation against the Banddhas of Padmagiri (Sravana 
Belgola). He then resided at Tirnnarainapnram ex- 
pecting news from the South. 

BAMANUJA RETI;BN9 TO SBIRAN6AM. 

While Bamanuja was bn^ doing the important 
things detailed above, Enrathalvar and Feriyanambi 
went to the Chola court in obedience to the royal sum- 
mons. There the question ans put to them whether 
they subscribed to the statement Sivat PcvraUvram 
.Nasti / Enrathalvar subscribed with a reservation 
JDronamaati Talxihaparam. “ There is Drona above 
Siva ” ! taking Siva in the sense of a measure, Drona 
‘being a bigger measure. For tbis impertinence the 
angry king ordered the putting out of the eyes of the 
two Yaishnavas, Feriyanambi, a venerable old man, 
died on the way i but the sturdier Enrathalvar, noth* 
ing daunted, returned and lived at Srirangam. After 
a time the Chola ruler died of a carbuncle, which the 
Yaishnavas put down to be the result of the ruler’s 
cruelty to the devoted adherents of Bamanuja. News 
of the death of the Ohola was taken to Bamanuja by the 
messenger whom he had sent to condole with Eurathal- 
var in his misfortune. On receipt of this somewhat 
assuring news, Bamanuja made up his mind to return. 

ORGANISATION OF THE ADHYATANOTSAVA AND THE 
COLLEOTION OF THE PRABANDHA. 

Consoling his beneficent disciple as best he could, 
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Bamanuja had to set about arranging matters for the 
Adhyaya/M^ava (an annual festival for the recitation 
of the works of the Tamil Saints) for which it was the 
practice to fetch the image of Kammalvar from Alvar 
Tirnnagari in the Tinnevelly District. This having 
been a year of heavy rainfall it was found impossible 
to bring the image of the Alvar all the way. Bamanuja 
in consequence consecrated a shrine and restored the 
image of the Alvar in Srirangam itself, so that no 
similar difficulty might be experienced for the future. 
It was on the occasion of this festive celebration that 
one of the disciples of Kurathalvar dedicated the cen*' 
turn in honour of Bamanuja on the model of the decad 
of Madhurakavi on Nammalvar. Amudan of Arangam 
the author of the centum, it would appear, was 
the Smartha manager of the temple at Sirangam* 
and had been not over accommodating to the Yaish- 
nava apostle or his disdples. When his old 
mother was drawing near her end, the son duti- 
fully enquired 'if she desired anything he might 
do for her. She wished that either Bamanuja 
himself or one of his nominees might be invited to 
accept food of him on the occasion of her funeral cere- 
monies. Amudan had no alternative but to make the 
request of Bamanuja, who advised that his indomitable 
disciple Kurathalvar might be asked. The latter 
accepted the invitation and demanded for satisiaction 
the keys of the temple which Amudan surrendered and 
became hence-forward the disciple of Kurathalvar. 

__ This Amudan in his nev-honi zeal composed the centum 
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«Tid begged hard (:hat it zoight be accepted. Bamannja 
accepted the dedication and permitted its inclnsion in 
the prabandha 4000 at the earnest pleadings of his 
dSrst disciples. Having made provision for the regular 
•annual recital of this 4000, Bamanuja got images of 
the Alvars and Andal.set up in Srirangam and other 
important places, where also similar annual celebrations 
were ordained. 

•GONSEGHATION OF THS GOVINDASAJA SHRIKE ATTIRDPATHI. 

He then paid a visit to Alvar Tirunagari and on 
his return heard that his maternal uncle at Tirupaihi 
was no''more. He then repaired ‘ thither and got the 
funeral ceremonies duly performed by the elder of the 
two cousins of his, the younger of whom he had long 
regarded as his son in apostolic succession. It was 
while he was yet here that he beard that the Govinda- 
raja temple at Tirupatbi had been overthrown and the 
image cast into the sea. He caused the image to be 
■brought over, and housed it in the jbemple at the foot 
■of the sacred hill where again he caused to be set up 
the images of the Alvars and Andal as elsewhere. 

FILGROTAGE TO HOLT PLACES. 

'He then returned to Srirangam by way of Kanchi and 
Aladhurantakam, He then went to Tirumalirunjolai 
and Srivilliputtur to complete his round of pilgrimage 
to the saCi'ed shrines of Yishnu in the South. Having 
thus established his influence throughout South India 
■and having organised and popularised the teachings of 
Tisishtadvaita-Vedanta he could now think his mission 
was at an end. 
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AlUtANGEMENT Ol* THE SUCCESSION. 

He arntnged for the continuance of his teaching 
by nominating seventy-four among the worthiest of 
his followers. Of this number four had special custody 
of the Bbashya, one among whom had the Prahhanda 
teaching also. This one was no. other than his cousin 
son Pillan, who became the actual successor of Itnma- 
nuja. 

While he was preparing to depart this world he 
found the most indomitable among his companions 
anticipate him in this as well. Having got his funeral 
rites duly performed, Ramanuja felt himself quite at 
the end of his mission when again at the importunate 
entreaty of his disciples, he had to permit 3 of his own 
representations consecrated and set up in Srimngam, 
Sriperumbuthur and Tirunarainapuram. This example 
had been followed later on and every Vishnu temple 
in the South has, as a necessary adjunef^ a little shrine 
for Ramanuja. Consoling his sorrowing disciples and' 
companions, Ramanuja felt the call and passed away 
quietly having completed his 120th year in this world. 

The above, in brief, is an outline of the life of 
Ramanuja, as the most authoritative tradition has it. 
This tredition has an inevitable tendency to gather 
volume, as time passes, and there have been as many 
varieties of this biography as are found interested 
hagiologists. Rut this account relies particularly on - 
two contemporary works which have special claims for 
our acceptance. Neither of them is a professed biogra- 
phy and both of them were written for the acceptanoe* 
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of contemporaries and one of them had been read' 
before Bamanuja and obtained his imprimatur. This 
is the work of Amudan of Arangam and consists of one 
hundred stanzas in Tamil included in the Prabandha of 
the Tamil part of the Vaishnnva lore. The other is 
the n’ork of a disciple also, by name Vaduhanambi, (or 
in Sanskrit Andhrapurana) perhaps because he was a 
Telugu man. This is called Yathiraja Vaibhavam and- 
consists of 114 slokas. This work describes all that 
Bamanuja did in a way so free from exaggeration that 
it would strike one as being particularly reliable. The 
name of the author occurs among the 74 successors of 
first degree of Bamanuja and his obligation to the 
master is indicated in the sloka quoted hereunder.* 

** Kamschid Kasminscbid artbe prathiniyathatbaya 
sanniyojyantbarnngair, thathro kshirartlm kriiye prati- 
niyathamaho dasamapyathyanarham Burvan sriman 
yatbisassvapathavinatha tbathdasanudasam mamapyath- 
yanthabaktam svahithamiva sadha gopayan sopi payat.’*' 
Having ordered his most trusted disciples to accept 
particular offices, Bamanuja “ who protected his worthy 
servant, servant of his servants, entrusted with the- 
service of providing milk, may he prosper.” It now 
remajns to examine historically what truth there is in 
the above account from available historical material- 
and how far certain impressions that prevail regarding 
Bamonuja and his teachings find justification from his 
life and times. 

IBiving recounted the incidents in ' the life of 
Bamanuja in the previous sections of the paper, we- 
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■shall now proceed to examine critically whether the 
main incidents of bis life are what his disciples claim 
•them to have been and whether recent research, so far 
as it bears upon these, lends any support to these as a 
whole. The following incidents will be examined seri* 
•atim, as they appear to bo arranged in chronological 
■order ; — 

1. Bamnnnja’s conversion of Yadavaprakasa, his 
{)receptor. 

2. His conversion of Yegnamurti, an Advaita 
•Sannyasin. 

3. Settlement of the Smartha Vaishnava dispute 
■about the God at Tirupathi. 

4. The Ohola persecution of Hamanuja. 

5 . The Hoysala Visbnuvardhana’s conversion. 

6. Foundation of the temple at Tirunarayana- 
puram (Mekikote). 

7. The conversion of Amudan of Arangam, the 
■author of Bamanuja Nnrrandhadhi. 

8. The consecration of the Govindn temple at 
•the foot of the Tirupathi Hill, 

For the purposes of this again we shall, as far as 
•possible, have recourse to such works of reliable autho- 
rity, as those of Ramanuja’s contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors only. 

i. Yadavaprakasa was an ad\aitic teacher of repn- 
-tation at Conjeevaram. He was also a writer of autbo- 
lity in his philosophy ; and in his days and after he 
•was a leadef of a school of thought, that as the best 
representative of advaitio exposition, VedantHa Desiks 
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quotes him and disputes his position. He is the reputed' 
author of Yatidharma Samuchayam and of the Yadava 
Nikandu : according to others the two works are from 
separate persons* At any rate the Yadava of the 
former work is in all probability, the philosophical' 
expounder of the advaitic system. In the face of these 
facts, it would appear impossible that he should have- 
been the first convert to the teachings of his ex-disci- 
ple Bamanuja, whom he did not love overmuch as e 
disciple. So it does, and 1 had long thought that the 
story was a pious fabrication. There is no reference 
in the Yatidharma Samuchchayam to his conversion at 
all. This is a work which undertakes to examine what 
the duties of a sannyasi are according to the best 
authority ; and he seems to hold that there is good' 
authority for both classes of sannyasins — those with 
the sacred thread and tuft of hair on the head (the- 
Yaishnava) and those without these adjuncts (the 
~Saiva). Except a reference to the ‘Frabhandas’ in 
the invocatory verse and the invocation itself being 
addressed to Vishnu as Dattatrya, the work is non- 
committing in this particular. But the work, Bama- 
nuja Nurrandhadbi of Amudan of Arangam, one of his 
own converts, refers often to success in di^utation. 
against great controversialists, but does not mention 
names though the references are such as would warrant 
the inference that they were in particular Yadavapra- 
Tfftaft and the sannyasin Yegnamurti (Stanzas 58, 64 
and 88). But in two works of Vedanta Desika coming - 
just^three generations after or say about a century, we- 
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have direct refercncpii to the {>urpo‘>e. The first half of 
verso 13 of Kthirnja .Saptati refers to “ SvaWmIafc Ud- 
(Ihrita Yadavaprakasa ” (he that had up-rooted with his 
own strength Ynclavaprakasn;. This need not iiecesoa- 
•rily mean conversion but that such was actually the 
case is clearly stated In one of his other works, Sata- 
dhushani.** Vedanta Desika followed Kamanuja at an 
•interval of three generations only and we might take 
him as a sufficient authority for the fact, as he takes 
Y'adava's opinions and seriously controverts them in 
•other parts of bis works. 

ii. As to Yegnamurti’s conversion we are not in 
a position to say anything as nothing more is known of 
him than the fact, perhaps of his having been a sann- 
yasin (Ekadhandi). 

iii. The question about Tirupathi is of far greater 
importance, the more so as there has recently been 
going on a lively controversy about the same subject 

* 1 am obliged for thie rofcronco to Tarinthirtha Punditacntnnm 
KasturirangAOhar of Mysore. 

5iT^«WT^^r^eRHT?Ti 

i jpin^riTa:^- 

rTsne^ I dedyfifff^ 

64 
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; in the columns of the journals and papers consequent 
' on Mr. Venkyya’s reference to the temple having been 
Saivite in his official report. It will be seen that the 
‘ VaishnaVB account has it that the God on the hill had 
' Just lent his characteristic weapons, the disc and the 
' conch, to the Tondaman Chakravarti. Let it be noted 
' here, in passing, that this evidently refers to the con- 
’ quest of Kalingam . by Earunakara Tondaman about 
■ 1111 A.D. Messrs. M. Earayanasami Iyer, fi.A., B.L., 

' and T. A. Gopinatha Bao, M.A., have both written con- 
cerning this in the Sen Tamil. Tbejormer inclines 
to the Vaishnava view and the latter to the Saiva. The 
question, therefore, needs to be examined with care. 
The following &cts concerning the point appear to be 
agreed upon. The Tevaram hymners have not at all 
celebrated the shrine ; the Yaishnava Alvars have. The 
Tamil epic Silappadhikaram has explicitly given the 
temple a Vaishnava character and there is no possibility 
of mistake here. On this account, therefore, Mr. Go- 
pinatba Bao would bring the Silappadhikaram after 
Poygai Alvar (whether he brings it also after Bama- 
nnja is not quite clear, though he shows a leaning to 
bring it to the middle of the 12th centuiy). This 
gentleman holds that the original ‘God was Subrah- 
maniya as the place is called * Ilangoil * and the God 
is referred to once or twice as *Eamara* though not- 
without other adjuncts. The latter is quite decisive 
according to him. So it would be, if the premises have 
been quite as they are represented to be. One funda- 
mental defect here is the taking out of words without. 
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reference to tbeir contest. Mr. Gopinath I!*io refers to 
the God being knonm as Balajee among tbe Nortbern- 
exs. This may be, but Balajee is not exclnsirelj ap* 
plied to Sabrabmnnija, if applied to him at all. I bare 
here numbers of .persons knoa-n as Balajee. bat the 
rroid stands for Ba 1 akrL«bna. This is equally soand ; 
there is something more. The early .Alrars, Poyga 
Alrar, Bhutattar, Pey Alrar delight in referring to 
God in one of bis aspects as a child either as 
Bama or Krishna preferably tbe latter. One has 
only to look^ through the irritings of these to 
be convinced of this. Why they do so is beside 
the point. It is this Balakrisbna — ^he is not so 
named in the work — that has given rise to the name- 
Balajee.* Since, Krishna, as Vitoba is very popular in 
the Mahratta country. Anyhow this interpretation of 
Balajee is in keeping with the writings of tbe Alvars- 
who had bestowed their best thongbts upon God's 
manifestation at Tirupathi. Pey Alvar lends the 
greatest support to this contention as to the nature of 
the deify. He refers to the God as ^cr-s^tcjsr ^esr 
^esresrej (6l); ejcrsassffs^i- Oayjtf, 
(6^; Qs-rtsreSuJh (72) r/rtcr Qps^O^irdr 

tFar^p±Ss), (77). It will thus be 

seen that he refers to the same deity in the four diffe- 
rent ways as above. They are of course to be taken 
^onymously. Beferences one and three may be 


When at Timpathi I heard another nreion. When the 
K^raeta fet appew^ at the shrine they irete etmck with the 
Eofflybeantifnl lookoE Uieimaseand exclaimed Bala (damsen 
Hence file name Balajee as ther sav. 
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doabtfiil, but' the other two must be sought to help us 
in the interpretation. Beference 2 clearly indicates 
one of the acts of young Krishna, and reference, 4, 
though not equally clearly, to an achievement of' 
Vishnu, when Brahma was about to grant the boons 
sought of him by Havana. If a more direct indication 
be needed, the stanza G2 makes it clear to any unpre* 
jodiced mind. There are a number of places sacred to 
Vishnu and the names given are Vaishnavite names 
e.^., Tiruvarangam and Thirnkudandhai — (Kumbha- 
konnm). There is thns nothing to bear out the contention 
that the God there was ever meant to be Subrahmaniya. 
Stanza G3 of the same 3rd Tiruvandadi states clearly 
that (he manifestation of God there is in the united 
form of Siva and Vishnu. This is borne out by the 
stanzas 5 & 98 of the 1st Tiruvandadi. This would, 
therefore, make it clear that the God was of the 
Ilnrihnru typ**. 'I'hen the question arises why it is that 
Itango spenhs of it ns a Vishnu temple in such clear 
terms. The explanation perhaps would be that the 
temple had been known only ns a Vishnu temple, 
though there was the duplex cbnrncter in the idol. This 
could lie noticed only by a devotee who was in close 
touch -with the temple which Ilnngo could not pretend 
to have been. There would be nothing very stmnge 
nimulthis if mo-st people now>n>dny8 do not know it. 
Its established reputation ns a Vishnu temple accounts 
for the omission of Tirupnthi by the Nayanmars of the 
. Saivites. How then was it that the Snivites laid claim 
to it in the days of Bnmnnujn ? Bamanuja’s time was 
3 
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remarkable for the revival of the Frabandam which was 
being taught mnoh more widely than before. Besides 
this, Bamannja’s cousin’s conversion must have made 
‘the Saivites alive to the danger of this Vaishnava 
vieighbourhood. So on the old grounds of the dual 
form of the Ch>d they revived their claims, particularly 
as the ruling sovereign was likely to lean to the Saira 
side. Naturally enough Ramanuja appealed to a trial 
by ordeal of some sort. Ever after, there appears to 
have been no dispute as to the character of the deity. 
This must have taken place sometime after 1111 A. D., 
the probable date of the conquest of Kalingam. 

iv. The next item of importance in the life of 
Ramanuja is the Chola persecution. The Chola ruler 
at the time was Kulothunga, the Chalukya Gbola 
(1070—1118 A. D.) The Cholas were Saivas most of 
them, but they were tolerant enough of other religions 
as well, while some of them even went the leng& of 
endowing Vishnu temples. This Eulothunga does not 
appear to have been particularly narrow-minded, as he 
made a grant even to the Bauddha settlement at Nega- 
patam. But as the Vaishnava account itself has it, he 
was persuaded by others into compelling'all to assent 
to the doctrine of the supremacy of Siva. This’is not 
at all improbable considering that this was the period 
of great Saiva activity and the ruler .was the special 
patron of Sekkilar. The general body of Vaishnavas 
do not appear to have been ill-treated, but Eamantg’a’s 
active work at Srirangam attracted attention and end- 
u’d in the blinding of Kurathalvar and the old precep- 
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4or of Rnmnnuja himsplf. This mast have taken place 
•-about the nineties of the llth century. And Ramanuja 
•was compelled to leave the country. His immigration 
into the Mysore country brings us to the next import- 
ant incident in his life. 

V & vi. He moved up the Havety and settled at 
Saligram, wherefrom he had been invited to the head- 
-quarters of Vitala Deva Raya or Bitti Deva. This 
latter could not have been the ruling sovereign at the 
‘time ns his brother was alive to the end of the century 
and a few years later. During the last years of the 
-century he was still active in the Gangavadi frontier, 
and it was while here that he must have met Rama- 
nuja. His elder brother “ had for his God Isa ” and 
this meant perhaps he was a Saiva. Bitti Deva was 
•converted and he helped Ramanuja in the restoration 
of the temple of Harayann at Melukote. I have else- 
where* shown that the persecution of the Jains ascri- 
bed to Vishnuvardhana is hardly supported by facts. 
'The consecration of the temple at Melukote is placed 
in the year 1099 A. D. twelve years after Ramanuja’s 
arrival at Saligram. This might have been the case as 
Ramanuja would have taken care not to provoke the 
hostility of the ruler of his new domicile. Vishnuvar- 
dhann thenceforward supported the cause of Ramanuja 
and encouraged Vishnavaism. He went on building 
temples and endowing them, not without supporting 
the other temples and creeds as wdl, though nob 
perhaps to the same extent. This activity culminated 
* Mysore Review tor Marob, 1905. (Vido Appendix.) 
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in the building and consecration of the temple ab 
Belur in (or about) 1117 A.1).* There is nothing im- 
probable in the date, as it was in this year that he- 
could claim to have become master of the Gangnvadi. 
So Bamanuja must have lived in Mysore for nearly a 
quarter of a century. It was the death of the Cbola 
Kulothunga in 1118 A. D. that enabled him to return. 
But then* there is perhaps an inconsistency with res- 
pect to dates. As the Gnrupnramparai has it, it would 
appear that the Ohola died soon after the blinding of' 
the two friends of Bamanuja; but in actual fact, if the 
■date 1099 A. D. be taken as correct for the Melukote 
incident, which appears too early to be true, the death 
of the persecuting Chola came many years after. This 
kind of accuracy, it would be too much to expect in an 
account such as we have and of its professed character. 

vii. The next incident of importance is the con- 
version of Amudan of Arangam, the manager of the 
temple at Srirangam, a non-Vaishnava. For this we 
have evidence of the convert himself. He is the author 
of the Bamanuja Nurrandbadhi and in verses 3, 4 & 7 
of the work he makes it clear that he was a convert 
by favour of Bamanuja and ICumthalvar. In verses- 
8, 21, he clearly describes Bamanuja’s relation to 
the Alwars and Hadhamuni and Alavandar (Yamu- 
naithuraivar), in spite of opinions to the contrary by 
scholars who implicitly believe in the opinion of Dr. 
Caldwell. Not only this. The centum (in fact 108) of 
his verses gives in a small span, mo stly allusively but 
♦ Hasnn vol ol the Epigraphm Camataha Ins. BoIur58&71. 
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•clearly enoagh, the main achierements of Bamanaja 
raod thus becomes the eon^mpotaty authority for mos 
•of the foots of Bamannja^s life as detailed above. Thef 
moderation of tone and sobriety of language commend 
dts authority the more, as else Bamannja would not 
have been persuaded into including it'among the Prab- 
4indam 4000. 

viii. ' Lastly comes the construction and conse- 
•cration of the &orioda shrine at the foot of the Tiru- 
.pathi Hill. This affords the best cine to the date of 
Bamanuja. The Garnparamparai gives this as the last 
•net of a busy life under circumstances which, thanks to 
•the researches of Brahma Sri B. Baghava Iyengar, 
■Court Pandit of Bamnad and Editor of the Sen Tamilf 
the oi^n of the Madmn Tamil Sangam, prove to be 
•quite historical. The story it will be remembered is 
that the Gorinda Baja temple at Chidambaram having 
been removed foom the jrremises of the great Siva 
temple, Bamanuja and his disciples got the idol en- 
-shrined in a new temple atl^mpathi. In a number of 
historical works relating to the period, particularly in 
•the KulothuugaCholauUlaof Ottakuthan,* this achieve- 
•ment is ascribed to Kulothunga II, the son and sne- 
-cessor of Vikrama Chola and one of the patrons of 
.Kuthan himself. There it is described that he reno- 
•vated the Saiva temple and plated the roofing with 
gold — incidentally mentioning that the ** God Vishnu 
bod been sent back to his original shrine — ^the sea.” t 

Sen Tama Vol. 1 11, Bt, 6 pp. (166—167). 
t Sen Tamil Vol. HI, Pt 8 pp, (301—302.) 
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This would mean not only the removal but the throw- 
ing of the image into the aea. In another, there is a- 
reference to Kulothunga’s having rooted out the minor 
Gods from the great shrine. This must have taken* 
place in the reign of Kulothunga II (cir. 1123-1146). 
That the Vaishnavas were enabled to enshrine the God* 
at Tirupathi perhaps shews the limitation of the Ohola 
authority at the time or their indifference to- the fact, 
provided the obnoxious Gud had been removed from 
fJie hallowed presence of their “ Holy of Holies,” a 
place full of the most narrow-minded of the Saivites* 
That the Vishnu shrine was previously in the temple* 
at Chidambaram is borne out by a reference in the- 
works of Manikka Vasagar (Tirncbchirambalakkovai,. 
86). There is absolutely no reason to doubt the autho- 
rity of these works about this particular and this would 
give us the ultimate limits of Bamanuja’s active life. 
According to the traditional account Bamauuja liveff 
for 120 years from 1017 A.D. — 1137 A.D. Some ob- 
ject to this length and regard it as a fabrication just to- 
give the reformer the ‘Mahadasa’ as it is called. It 
is a matter of very small consequence to us whether he 
lived the 120 years or no. What is more important 
for our puiposes is .that his was a long and active life- 
and covered three reigns of the Cholas : — ^Hulothunga F 
(1070 A.D. to 1118 A.D.)i Vikramaohola (1118 A.D. — 
1136 A.D.), Kulothunga H. (1123— 1146 A.D.) . Ea- 
manuja’s active life might, therefore, be safely referred 
to the last quarter of the llth and the first-half of the* 
12th century A.D. 
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THE TERM ‘ VISISHTADWAITA * E.VPLAISED. 



IIK Vi$ishtndwnita isao-ca)led because it inculcates 
tbe adivaita or oneness of God, with viaisha or 
Attributes. It is, therefore, * qualified non- 


duAlism.* God alone exists ; all else that is seen is 


His manifestation, attribute, or Salii. Such attributes 


Are ehii or the individual souls and achit or matter. 


The adwnitic position is also that God alone exists and 
all else is manifestation. Herein is the common ele- 


ment betvreen tbe two views ; but tbe Adwaitin regards 
tbe manifestation ns unreal and temporaty, and as a 
result of Avi<lya or Nescience. In consequence, the 
one Brahman is without any attribute, in his view* 
Hamanujn and his school regard the attributes as real, 
and permanent, but subject to the control of the one 
Brahman in all their inodifications and evolutions. The 
oneness of God is compatible with the existence of attri- 
butes, ns the latter are incapable of existing alone, and 
so do not constitute independent things. They are called 
the prakaraa or the modes, aeska or the accessories. 
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and niyam/ycb or Ihe controlled, of the one Brabman. 
The word Brahman is thus used either to denote the 
central unity, when it becomes possible to speak of the 
souls and matter, as its attributes, or to denote the 
combined trinity when the whole oniverse may proper- 
ly be described as consisting of Brabman and Brabman 
alone. The Visibtadwaitin does not make the unphilo- 
sophical statement that the souls are absolutely inde- 
pendent entities, endowed with the capacity of separate 
existence and activity, apart from Brabman. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ATTRIBUTES. 

The Brabman (we use the word in the first of the 
above senses) is Intelligence. It is something more — 
it is the Knowex. Whexe atixibutes axe denied, and all 
that exists is homogenous intelligence, as in the 
Adwaita, there can be no kuower ; for there is nothing 
to know. But for the Visisbtadwaitin, Brahman is a 
knower, and the variety, philosophically essential for 
knowledge, is furnished by the attributes. Brahman is 
Bliss, i.6.,heis blissful ; foramixture of the opposite, pain, 
is unimaginable in his case. It will thus be seen that 
besides the attributes of souls and matter, which may 
be called * the concrete attributes * if sucb a phrase 
may be used. Brahman has various abstract attributes 
qualities strictly so called, denoting his perfection from 
various points of view. The Yisishtadwaitiu oonsideis 
* Intelligence’ as partaking of the dual character of an 
abstract and a concrete attribute ; and he instances 
‘ light’ as an example of the possibility of such an 
attribute. Intelligence is the essence of Brahman ; it 
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is an attribute as well, in its nature of universal per- 
Tasion. Again Brahman is real, saibya. By this is 
understood that he is without vihmt or modification of 
any kind. The souls and matter are ascdya or unreal, 
which again means that they are snlgect to modification, 
which is necessarily an element of impurity. In the 
•case of souls, this modification takes the form of expan- 
sion or contraction of Intelligence. In mineral, plant 
or animal life, the soul, under karmic control, is dull 
or of suppressed Intelligence. The modifications of 
matter are of a more serious kind. In the creation and 
■expansion of the universe, matter undergoes a real mo- 
■dification of its nature. Such change is called jtarvna/nM 
or evolution, as contrasted with vivarto or apparent vari- 
ation, which is the view of the Adwaitin. The Visish- 
tadwaitin holds that, in spite of the souls and matter 
being pervaded by Brahman, any modifications of 
them, though under Brahman’s control, do not touch 
His essence; just as the Adwaitin maintains that the 
operation of Avidya do not affect the one Beality. The 
* unrealiiy’ of the cosmos is thus another point of agree- 
ment between the Adwaitin and the Visihtadwaitin ; 
but this, it must be admitted, is merely a nominal 
■agreement, considering the important diversity in their 
conceptions of the unreality. The Visishtadwaitin 
would thus call Brahman, * Satf and the rest ‘ Asat*^. 
in a narrower sense ; he reserves the epithet * Asat ’ to 
Matter, which undergoes change in its essence, unlike 
the souls whose essence is like to the Brahman’s and 
Aever changes. 
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TWO STATES OF BRAHMAN. 

There are two states of existence for the Brahman.. 
One is absolute quiescence or praktya, when all the 
souls and matter exist in Him in deep sleep as it were. 
Ho difierentiation is possible in that stage between the- 
souls and matter ; these are then, as it were, non-existent* 

* Sat alone exists, one without a second.’ Existence is- 
the only phrase that can be applied to the Brahman 
then, as volition, not to Speak of creation, is potential 
or has not commenced to work. Then begins the 
second stage, creation. To the Adwaitin, creation is a 
negative, an unreal, act. It is the clouding of the- 
pure Intelligence pf Brahman by the inexplicable- 
Avidya, which produces the manifestation of apparent 
diversity. The Yisishtadwaitin considers creation as a 
positive volitional effort of the Brahman to display real 
diversity, by actual ising the energy for change which is 
innate in both the souls and matter. Sa Aikaliata bahu 
syam praja^a iti, * He thought, may I become 
many, may I grow forth.’ The aniah pravesa * entry 
within ’ which the Upanishads speak of as taking place 
at creation is not strictly true. To the YJsisbad waitin,. 
it means only the Brahman’s willing to develop His- 
inseparable attributes, souls and matter ; for Brahman 
was ‘ within’ even before creation. To the Adwaitin, the- 
aniah pravesa is entirely metaphorical. The language- 
of the Parmbma Vada is used in his view, merely for* 
&cility of comprehension. 

THE FDRPOSE OF CREATION. 

.The ethical justification for creation is Justice.. 
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The fniits of aclsioDs (karma) have to be bestoved, 
equally and impartially, and Brahman does this by 
endowing souls with appropriate bodies of various kinds 
and giving room for further functioning and display of' 
free-will within limits; the further evolution depends- 
on the manner in which the individual uses his oppor- 
tunities. As karma is, in idie Hindu view, beginning- 
less, it becomes unnecessary to account for its origin. 
To the objection that Brahman could have no purpose,, 
being without wants, in engaging itself in creation,, 
the reply is, in the words of the author of the Sutras,. 
lohavat iu lUa kaividycm (U. 1'33), it is mere recrea- 
tion, as in ordinary life. In other words, as no com- 
pulsion can be predicated of the Brahman to evolve the- 
universe, the Yisisbiadwairin accounts for it by the 
only other possible alternative, that it is mere recrea- 
tion for the Brahman, but the strictest justice for tbe- 
souls concerned.- Sankara adds the explanation that His- 
innate nature (avaihava) is to create, which does not 
carry us much further, and then reminds us that the 
whole discussion is unreal, as Brahman is never the agent 
of creation. 

THE AUTHOBmr OF KEVELATJON. 

To the Yisishtadwaitin, as to the Adwaitin, the- 
Yedas and Smritis are ^e sole and independent autho- 
rity for the knowledge of Brahman. Beason has no 
operation except in matters perceptible the senses.. 
Transcendental notions as those with respect to the 
nature and attributes of Brahman and the souls, caU' 
only be got from Bevelarion. This position appears- 
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illogical, dethroning, as it does, Reason^ the accepted 
instrament of correct concinsion in all processes of 
•thonght. To explain this anomaly, we have to dwell a 
■little on the exact place assigned, to reason by Sankara 
as well as Saroanuja. Reason is an indefinite word. 
It depends for its correctness, on the intellectual capa- 
-city of the person arguing, the extent of his infonna* 
■tion and other circumstances. Until a fallacy is expos- 
-ed, an argument is apparently sound. Then it is upset 
and the conclusion has to be reached by other reason- 
ings. This want of finality in mere reason is referred 
to in the Sutras (Il.l-ll) and is the cause of the Ve-‘ 
•dantic systems rejecting it as a sufficient authority in 
the knowledge of Brahman as the Nyayikas did. The 
■argument from design may at best establish a highly 
endowed intelligent first cause or causes, but could not 
lead to the conception of a perfect Brahman as first 
cause. And so, the help of mere reason as a sufficiently 
-competent determining ffictor in the establishment of 
Brahman, as first cause, is rejected. This must not be 
taken to mean that the Hindu Yedantins reject argn- 
■menlation in their philosophy. Every, page of their 
writings is a standing monument of their skill in the 
subtlest reasonings. According to them the purpose of 
reasoning is two-fold. It has, in the first place, full 
■scope in matters which do not transcend the senses. ' 
Zn the second place, it is a valuable adjunct in ontology, 
where the texts of the Yedas are to be construed. As 
st so happens that most important texts are liable to 
be disputed as to their meanings, it goes without say- 
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ing that there ig fall room for logical interpretatioa 
with respect to them. To say that explicit Vedic texts- 
are unquestionable authorities means one of two things,, 
either that n'e take them as the conclusions of great 
minds reached after acute reasoning, on matters which 
our feeble intellects could not sufficiently comprehend,, 
or we consider them to be the reconls of unique direct 
, experiences of men who had trained their powers of 
mental perception by methods to which we have no- 
access. Neither position is inconceivable or necessarily 
absurd. So many scientific positions are accepted by 
the general body of educated men all over the world 
on the faith of representations that those positions have 
been verified by some one by actual experiments. 
There may be danger of mistakes and mis-statemente 
in either case ; but those like Sankara and Bamanuja,. 
who do not feel the position of an agnostic satisfactory , 
or comfortable, have preferred to base their ontological' 
position on revelation, while folly trusting to their 
capacity for ratiocination to meet objections on the 
part of those who do not subscribe to the authority of 
the Vedas. Between these two, tiiere is, however, a 
difference. Sankara includes the Srutis and Smritis- 
among ephemeral things whose purpose is served when 
once oneness is realised. Bamanuja considers them as- 
always authoritative and as expressive of the eternal 
commands of the Deify whose breath they are said to- 
be. An important difference arises between these two- 
thinkers, based on this distinction. In Sankara’s view 
the compulsory nature of ordained duties last only 
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til] an individual has realised by Ihinkinpr bis unity 
with G-od. Bamanuja considers iiie performance of 
such duties obligatory ns long ns life and physical 
power endure. (See Sutras III. 4*32'36.) 

Tliere are also certain assertions in Bnmnnujn’s 
religions tenets which must be unacceptable to those 
who do not believe in revelation or adopt his interpre- 
tation. Such are his eternally free souls (nttyas), 
heaven conceived as a distinct place apart from and 
outside the changeable universe (though not outside 
Brahman), the existence of the Deity in physical forms 
of various kinds, the peculiar paths of souls on their 
release from the body, and so on. Belief in these is 
based on express texts and no reasoning can be called 
to prove them. It is Ramanuja's contention that rea- 
soning is equally powerless to disapprove them. And a 
disapproval of these in no way affects Ramanuja's con- 
clusions, as regards the nature of Brahman and its 
relation to souls and matter, ns philosophical positions 
consonant to abstract reasoning. 

MODE OF SECOXCILUTION. 

We now come to Ramanuja's mode of reconciling 
Vedic texts. Western scholars have tried to arrange 
chronologically the principal Upanisbnds and to discern, 
in some of them, partial truths*; in others, crude state- 
ments ; in others again, the completest insight into 
things transcendental that may be given to man. How 
far this discussion is convincing we shall not stop to 
examine. Where passages in the same Upanishnds 
appear to conflict, as in the Olumdogyaj the Brihad^ 
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Amnyilka, or the laa-Vasya, it is evident that the 
•ordinary rules of interpretation must be resorted to, to 
arrive at a consistent meaning.^ The respect which 
Hindus have entertained for the ITpanisbads on account 
of their antiquity has prevented them from considering 
any of them as of inferior authority to the rest. It 
follows that a consistent doctrine has to be attempted 
out of at least the principal Upanishads. This is what . 
ISankara and Bamanuja have attempted to do, each in 
his own way. And this is indeed what Badarayana, 
the first interpreter of the ITpanishiids known to us, 
has himself done in the Sutras. 

Frofesson Deussen and others have conjectured 
that Badarayana had a partiality for the Ghandogya 
and hence the frequent reference to it in the topics 
discussed. Indian scholars thoroughly equipped with 
an intimate acquaintance with “ the immense and 
highly technical philosophical literature, which is only 
just beginning to be studied and comprehended, in 
part, by European scholars,” to use the words of 
Dr. Thibant, have ascertained that, in the two 
Mimamsas, the passage discussed in each adhika- 
* rana are only typical and not exhaustive and that 
' the order of exposition is mainly based on logical 
sequence. It follows that there is no justification for 
the view that one or two Upanishads are specially 
intended as the repository of philosophical truths to the 
exclusion of other Upanishads. 

The texts of the Upanishads referring to the 
Supreme Self are of two kinds. Some speak of Him 
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as nirguna^ attribnteless. Others describe him as 
haring attributes or qualities like wisdom, power, etc. 
As truth can be only one, the natural question arises 
whether these texts can be reconciled in any manner. 
Sankara’s view is that predominance must be givrn to 
the nirguna texts, as the others hare the effect of 
limiting the Infinite, which should not be done. Hence 
texts like *£kam tva Adicaitiyam,' ow onlj*, without a 
second,’ ^leAa nana AstV there is here no dirersity, etc. 
are interpreted by him. aithout much straining, as esta- 
blishing the absolute oneness of the Brahman. And the- 
other texts are relegated to an inferior position and made- 
to refer to an imaginary and inferior Brahman called 
apam or Brahman, t.c., the Bmhman in conjunc- 
tion with its creatire power called rnaya. Kamannja’s 
difficulty seems to be that this sharp division of the 
passages into chose referring to the higher and those 
referring to the lower Brahman is not easily and directly 
inferable from the texts themselves. On the other 
liand, the passages are so mixed up that it is impossi- 
ble to say that this distinction, if true, was ever pro- 
minently kept up. His reconciliation is, therefore, as- ‘ 
follows : the texts of the Upanishads do not inculcate' 
an attribnteless Brahman ; the attributes are real and 
not the result of Avidya : the texts referring to those 
attributes expound the Brahman, as He is, with the- 
souls and matter as His inseparable modes. Brahman 
is one, only in His compound nature, as described 
already. The texts denying any attributes for Him 
are to be taken as meaning that He has no, low or 
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inau^icious attribates, sach as liability to changes, 
death, sorrow, etc. The texts as to creation, as men- 
tioned already, mean a real modification of the attri- 
bates, souls and matter of the Brahman and do nob 
mean that Brahman becomes snffased with Nescience 
and imagines a variety. The souls ate many and God 
, is immanent, both in them and in matter. The texts 
which speak of unity and deny variety do so of the 
totality of the Brahman with his attribates. Texts, 
which deny a second to Brahman, mean that there is 
no other controlling power in the universe apart from 
Him. Texts which deny the possibility of knowing 
Brahman, do nob mean that he cannot be the object of 
thought, ns there is no thinker; they mean only that His 
wonderful and priceless excellences or qualities could not 
be adequately described. Else, according to Bamanuja, 
they would conflict with hosts of passages which pres- 
cribe knowledge of Brahman and ascribe qualities to 
Him. The text of the Brihad Aranyaka II. 3. 6. which 
contains the famous words ** neti neli ” “ not so, not 
so*' and is taken by Sankara to teach the negation of 
all attributes is interpreted by Bamanuja (Sutras. III. 
2. 21) as merely denying the possibility of adequate 
knowledge of the Brahman. " This interpretation ** 
says he, “ is confirmed by the fact that after the nega- 
tive phrase comes an epithet of Brahman as * the True 
of the True, for the Pranas are the True Bamanuja 
interprets this text to mean that the Pranas or the 
individual souls are saiya or ‘ true,’ i. e., not subject 
to change in their essence, while the Supreme Self is 
4 
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alto^etbpr real or unchangeable. “ He is, therefore, 
more eminently trtie than they (the souls) are.*’ 

THE THEORY OF CAUSATION. 

The theory of causation has profoundly exercised 
the minds of all Hindu philosophers ; the Vedantins, 
like the Sankhyas, maintain the onenes« of canse and 
effect in essence, as opposed to the logicians who main- 
tain that they are different. In what sense, then, is 
the world which is an effect, one with its cause ? Bada- 
rayana has a topic discussing this point. (Sulms, T. 
IV. 23, etc.) Here he maintains that the Brahman is 
not merely the instrumental cause, but aleo the mate- 
rial cause of the universe. He is, in the position, not 
merely of the potter but also of the mud, to give an 
illustration familiar to Indian philosophers. A succeed- 
ing Sutra, (I. 4. 27,) refers to the way in which Brah- 
man as the cause becomes the effect. It is by * pari- 
nama’ or owing to modification. In Ramanuja’s view 
the oneness of cause and effect arises from the fact that 
the cause is the Brahman in the sttkskma or subtle 
state, when the souls and matter are undeveloped and 
the effect is Brahman also, now comprised of the 
.Supreme Self and the souls and matter, the latter 
in a fully developed state.* Sankara, practically 
admitting the interpretation of the Sutras given 
above, would, however, explain the modification as 
* Vivarta ’ really, i.c., phenomenal creation by Brah- 
man as influenced by Avidya or Muya. That the 
* Thepharse* Vishtadvraitam* is sotnetimeii P»rlaini.i» 
oneness or identify and the two Visishta entities mentioned in the 
text, as eaase and effect. 
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ftwo philosophers are entirely at variance in their 
view of this oneness is also clear from their res- 
pective commentaries on the important Sntra 
(14, in Sankara’s nnmbering) a discussion of which 
would be out of place in this brief exposition. We 
would only draw attention to an important and sugges- 
tive statement of Sankaracharyn, at the close of his 
•commentaiy of the above Sntra, that Badarayana, in 
his view, omits to contradict the reality of the mani- 
-fested world and adopts the language of the Farinama 
VadUf for the purpose of facilitating the exposition of 
>the saguna meditations later on in the work. 

THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE. 

Bamannja’s Sribhashya is remarkable for the 
lengthy disquisition on various topics by which his 
.actual commentary on the Sutras is preceded. In this 
disquisition, he treats of various controversial point- 
and expounds fnll^ his differences of views from those 
-of Sankara. One of the roost important of these is his 
statement of objections to the theory of Maya or Avidya, 
which is a fundamental one in Sankara’s philosophy 
and is, at the same time, the most vulnerable point in 
it. Is this Avidya different from or identical with 
Brahman ? The former view would seem to undermine 
Sankara’s doctrine of oneness and the latter is equally 
untenable. Sankara cuts the Oordian knot by boldly 

i. e., it is indescribable as either existing or non-exist- 
.ing. Bamannja expounds at great length his difficnl- 
'ties as to the tenabilify of the Maya theoiy, under 
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seven headsj & clear account of which is to be found in> 
Professor Banghacharya’s ‘Analytical outline’ prefixed 
to his valuable translation of the Sri Bhashya, Vol. I. 
Bamanuja’s objections are of this wise : The Avidya. 
cannot operate on the Brahman, directly*, for His 
nature is Intelligence and this would repel Nescience 
by its intrinsic merit. Nor can it operate on the indi- 
vidual souls, for these are the outcome of the action^ 
of Avidya and cannot, therefore, be acted upon in> 
anticipation. Again, to state that Nescience clouds- 
the Brahman is impossible, for that would mean- 
that Brahman’s luminous nature is thereby des- 
troyed, a position which is not admissible. Avid3*a,. 
again, as defined by Sankara, is in Bamanuja's view, 
inconceivable, as the simultaneous possession of two* 
opposite characters, as existence and non-existence,^ 
cannot be predicated of anything in human conception.. 
Bamanuja, farther, does not think that to desciibe- 
Avidya as ‘ indescribable * really strengthens the posi- 
tion of Sankara s for if a thing is absolutely indescriba- 
ble, it must be non-existent as an entity. Then- 
Bamanuja points out that such an Avid^’a cannot be 
proved to exist by any known means of proof including 
Yedio or Smriti texts; if such an Avidya should exist, 
it is irremovable, says Bamanuja, for the knowledge of* 
attiibuteless Brahman required to remove it, is accord- 
ing to him an impossible thing, such a Brahman not 
being provable. Lastly, such an Avidya is irremoN-ahle- 
for another reason. In Bamanuja’s viea* the ignorance, . 
being the result of karma, can be removed only by en-- 
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joined action and meditation. Mere knowledge of 
Brahman cannot remove it. For all these reasons^ 
Bamanuja concludes that the theory of Maya is,nntena- 
lile and opposed to the tenor of the Vedic texts. 

GONOLOSIOH. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to explain all 
'Bamanuja’s objections to Sankaraoharya’s views. What 
lias been attempted is only the setting forth of Bama- 
tinja’s views on important points with just so much 
reference to the doctrines of Sankara, as is necessary 
“to understand Bamanuja. To really grasp the vital 
-differences between these two eminent philosophers, 
‘■and to arrive at a proper estimate of their relative 
merits, would mean a thorough discussion of three im" 
portant questions, namely, (1) who is the betteir 
-interpreter of the Upanishads, (2) Vho has more 
accurately represented the views of the Vedanta Sutras, 
■and (3) who is entitled to greater respect as a philoso- 
phical thinker. These are questions of so difBoult a 
nature that they are entirely beyond our scope and 
■capacity. Enough has, however, been said to show 
'that Bamanuja wheu he becomes better known, would 
-most certainly be deemed entitled to a high place 
«mong the world’s philosophers, and his system, though 
not possessing the simplidly or universality of Sanka^ 
-racharya’s, is yet an eminently sound one, compatible 
-with the admission of the reality of the cosmos and a 
Hugh conception of the nature and attributes of the 
3)eity. 
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y AISHlNAVAISM is a very old form of religion known* 
to the History of Civilisation in India. How old it*' 
is, it is not now possible to determine ; bnt it is certain 
that its sources may be traced to the Vedas. Vishnu* 
in Vedic literature is seen to be a solar deity, and is- 
conceived as an all-pervading god. It is in accordance* 
with a very widely accepted Indian derivation of ihe- 
word to interpret Vishnu as a pervader ; and the con- 
ception of this same god as Trivikrama — as the god* 
who was able to cover the whole universe in three- 
strides — is also distinctly Vedic in, origin. Moreover^- 
as a god he is said to have his place in the supreme- 
heaven, in Vishnoh paramam padam, as it is called 
in the Vedas. Modern European scholars consider that 
this parama-pada of Vishnu is, [in all probability, the 
position of the sun in the zenith. This is ob\'iously 
the highest position conceivable that may be occupied 
by any object during the day. Thus Vishnu was of old’ 
a solar deity who occupied the highest heaven, and> 
was at the same time capable of pervading with his- 
light and life all the three worlds making up the visible- 
universe, the earth-world, the mind-world and the sky— 
world. The all-p ervading god and the god who occu- 

«From a lecture by Bao Bahadur Prof, M. Bangaohariari M.A.. 
of the Madras Fresidenoy College. 
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pies the highest heaven — such evidently is the concept 
tion underlying Vishnu in Vedio literature. From this 
conception as its source has arisen Vaishnavaism^ 
urhich, in its various forms, is now recognised to be the 
most predominant and the most popular religion among 
the Hindus. To ascertain and describe the position 
occupied by Bnmanuja in relation to the progress and 
development of this great religion is the main aim 
which . I intend to keep in view in my lecture. 

The primary* conception underlying the original 
deity is a matter of great importance in determining 
the course of development of the religion associated 
with that, deity. This can be amply illustrated by 
means of instances that may be gathered from ‘ the 
history of religions. There is, for instance, another 
solar deity in Vedic literature, who goes by the name 
of Mitba; and this god Mitra, understood as the Sans- 
krit language requires, is the sun-god conceived as a 
friend. This Mitra is not merely a god of our Vedas, 
but is a god known to the Zend-Avesta of the Farsees 
as well. He seems therefore to have been a god held 
in honor by the Iranian as well as by the Indian Aryas 
even before they separated from each other.' That 
separation must of course have taken place very very 
long ago. It may well be that this Mitra was a deify 
worshipped in Persia before Zoroaster taught his reli- 
gion — the modem religion of the Farsees. A great 
French savant, Ernest Henan, has solemnly remarked 
that, if Christianity had not gone to Europe, in all pro- 
bability Mitraism would have become the religion of 
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Europeans. In saying this he evidently pays a veiy 
high compliment to this religion of Mitra and draws 
onr attention to the tendency of that religion to be 
helpfiil to man in the way of encouraging in him purity 
love, piety and righteousness. He even seems to grant 
that the moral influence of that religion could indeed 
have been in no way inferior to that which Christiani- 
ty has had among Europeans and Americans. Now» 
can it be said that the original conception of this god 
as a friend has had no power or part in determining the 
really superior moral merit of Mitraism ? Surely its 
friendly god must have done a great deal in determin- 
ing the line of development of that religion. 

So it must have been in connection with the 
religion of Vishnu also. Moreover,- we find here that, 
in very early times, another idea more prominently 
brought to light in conneorion with another Vedic 
deity, Bhaga, came to be associated with the religion 
x)f ' Vishnu. That other idea is in fiiot the concept 
tion of god Bhaga as a bestower of auspicious bless- 
ings. This god Bhaga is perhaps an older god than 
even Mitra. God Bhaga appears to have had an 
Indo-European history. He was known to the 
'ancient religion of the Slavonians, to the ancient 
-reli^on of the Farsees, and also to the ancient religion 
ef the Aryas of this country. As the bestower of 
auspicious blessings, Bhaga seems to have been very 
'highly honoured and held in great reverence as a 
typical god. This word bhaga'in later Sanskrit Utera- 
iiure 'came to assume many meanings. It may now 
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mean the sun, but very frequently means good bless- 
ings and auspicious qualities and great powers. Thus 
the name of the sun-god, looked upon as a bestower of 
blessings and of auspicious powers, may easily be seen 
to have undergone a deterioration in meaning, so as 
to import not the god but the physical object symboli- 
zing the god, or those blessings and those powers 
whereof the god was originally conceived to be the 
bestower. When in this manner the earlier meanings 
•of this word as the name of a god became almost for- 
gotten among the people, the other later meaning 
naturally gained ground. It must be in consequence 
of an indentification of the god himself with the power 
•of goodness that he possessed, that the word hhaga 
ceased to be the name of the god and came to denote 
chiefly his power of goodness and grace. After this 
took place, we observe a change in the structure of the 
name of the god : that name is no longer Bhaga but 
Bhagavat. This changed word means the possessor of 
those beneficent qualities and auspicious powers which 
have come to be represented by the word hhaga. In 
that way there arose a religion in which the worship of 
the Bhagavat was the chief element ; and in it the 
Bhagavat came to be looked upon as the Supreme God. 
The religion which has been based on this worship of 
the Bhagavat is called the Bhagavata religion. It 
appears to be distinctly described in the Afahabharata. 
And even European and American critics seem to be 
fairly in agreement in- holding that the Afahabarata, 
-in its present form, must have been well known in 
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India not later than the 4th century before the Chris- 
tian era. The Mahabharata is rightly conceived to be 
a work that could not have been produced at any one 
time by any one man. Although in the epic itself its 
authorship is ascribed to Vyasn, there is ample indica- 
tion in it of frequent additions having been made to it 
in later times : and this sort of growth in size must 
have gone on with it for some centuries. If it is true- 
that this growth reached its culmination about the 
4th century before Christ, and if we have distinct refer- 
ences to the Bhagavata religion in the lHaluibharaiat 
then the worship of the Bbagavat must have been cur- 
rent for a fairly long time before that in India. That 
the Bbagavat may well be traced to the Vedic Bhaga 
is a point which does not seem to me to be in any 
manner improbable. There is some reason to believe 
that Sri-JCrishna was probably the originator of the 
Bhagavata religion ; and Megasthenes is considered to 
have been well aware of the prevalence of Krisbna- 
worship in his days in North Indio. Now, if Yishnu 
and the Bbagavat are to be identified, as they seem to 
have been identified from very early times in this 
country, thereby Voishnavism is naturally bound tu 
become more comprehensive and to acquire a more ex- 
panded and more lovable moral meaning. According- 
ly Vaishnavism came to mean in due time the worship 
of an all-pervading God, who is in the highest heaven, 
and is at the same time the bestower of all auspicious 
powers and benevolent blessings. Here, in this com- 
bined conception of God, we have the very heart, so 
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to say, of Vaisbnavism. From this central idea arose 
all the later developments of this religion, as also all* 
its later adaptations to the needs of progresshe Hindu 
life. 

In the same manner as Vaishnavism, Saivasm also 
may he traced to the Vedas — to the Deity Budra so 
well-known in Vedio literature. Vishnu is a solar 
Deity in the Vedas, as I mentioned to you already. 
Budra is therein conceived to be Agni — the fire-god. 
fVom the Vedic conception of Budra as the god of fire 
arose Saivism, even as from the conception of the snn- 
god arose the later worship of Vishnu as the one Su- 
preme G-od. Why did these later developments and* 
modifications in religion come into existence in this 
country, one may very well ask. Why was there the 
gradual overthrow of the old Vedio religion of sacrifices, 
and why the introduction of the later religions based 
on the Vpamishadst the Itikasaa, Puranaa and Aga- 
mas ? That is indeed an interesting question to ask. 
The development of thought in Indian civilisation 
made it necessary that the old Vedio religion of ritual- 
ism should be superseded by another religion, which 
had more of real life in it, and was more capable of 
'' satisfying the religious needs and aspirations of the 
human heart, irrespective of all considerations of race, 
caste and social status. Nevertheless, this new religion 
could not be altogether new. In fact the progress of 
religion is so effected in the history of all civilizations 
that no new religion can be absolutely or unmixedly 
now. When a new institution or a new idea has to be 
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'introduced aniong a people for their iimnediatc benefit^ 
it invariably happens that this new institution or new 
■idea becomes implanted upon something that is really 
old. And the new idea or the new institution, grow- 
ing in the midst of old surroundings, absorbs and n«si- 
-milates a great deal of what is old from its environ- 
ment : and in the result, the old and the new together 
sprout up in a new form so as to make the new product, 
viewed as a whole, more comprehensive, more beautiful 
and more helpful to the advancement of culture and 
character and civilization among the people. That is 
*the way of progress eveiy where. Whether we trace the 
origin, for Instance, of Buddhism or Christianity, or 
trace the course of cU’ilization in China or Japan or 
France or England or India, we invariably find that 
new ideas and institutions grow in the midst of old 
•environments and under the impulse of old forces 
which are still alive and actively in operation. We 
thus learn to see that eveiy new growth is largely the 
result of the assimilation of much that is old with 
■something that is new. 

In the course of the development of the sacrificial 
religion of the Vedas, the influence of the priests nt 
one time became so markedly preponderant that the 
gods themselves almost began to disappear from the 
vision of the sacrificers. And what loomed largely 
before their q^es wos the performance of the sacrifice in 
accordance with the strict letter of the law. Another 
thing which also must have loomed largely was the 
rewarding of the sacrificial priests by the payment of 
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■even been defined as a kind of self-surrender, as the 
surrender of themselves which men make to a Higher 
Tower, feeling unable to look after themselves in this 
world of troubles and turmoils — in this world, wherein 
even the most thoughtful man feels that he is blind- 
folded and tossed about without any aid from any really 
capable and truly knowing guide. Such a puzzling 
thing is indeed this world of ours ! It is in fact so full 
of -mystery and so full of pitfalls to the earnest and 
thoughtful man that he natorally feels that it would be 
good for him to seek and obtain the support of a Sup- 
Teme Power, so that he may throw himself entirely on 
the mercy of that Power and derive unerring guidance 
from It, and take safe refuge with It, whenever 
necessary. It is very proper that this kind of feeling 
should come to the human mind most commonly and 
onost readily, particularly in times of great danger 
and difficulty. When such a trying hour comes, how 
will the over-formal sacrifice, with all its elaborate 
details of ritual, help the aching heart of the man in 
trouble ? How will the idea that the deity may be noth- 
ing other than what happens to be represented by the 
word, which is inflected in the dative case in a sacri- 
ficial formula, help him ? Tou can all easily see that a 
conception of the diety, such as this, will give him no 
help, no support, no comfort. It is therefore very 
■natural for the common man not to take into account 
the definition of the deify as given by these sacrifice- 
loving latter day JUimamaakaa. He wants his God to 
'be real, to be -supernatural and transcendental, and to 
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be possessed at same time of the reqnisite love and* 
power to be ever near him and help him effectively. 

In this way more than one of the prominent ^ods 
of the Yeda began to be personally worshipped, other> 
wise than through the old over-formal sacrifices, gods 
such as Indra, Budra, Brahma and Vishnu. We have- 
enough evidence to indicate that bnany Vedic goda 
came to be so worshipped independently. In the course 
of this process some people chose one deity for their 
worship, while others chose other deities. Besides 
this, we have to take note of the fact that the Aryas 
who brought their Vedic religion and Aryan civilization 
into this land were new-comers from outside: and they 
were comparatively few in number. Before they came 
to this land, other people were dwelling therein whose 
language and civilization were different, and whose 
ideas and institutions were different, from those of the 
Aryas. These original inhabitants were, as far as we 
can make out with the help of available evidence — 
which is, however, hostile — a rather wild people who, 
nevertheless had a real civilization of their own, and 
bad also an ordered social organization of their own» 
They were often found to be very powerful and clever 
in their conduct of afibirs. Above all they had also 
a religion of their own, although this religion of theirs 
is declared to have been comparatively of a much lower 
kind than that of the Aryas. The religion that was 
then current among them is understood to have been 
characterised by the worship of the phallus, of serpents 
and trees and other things of that kind ; and by rea- 
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son of the magio and witoh-craft associated therewith, 
it appears to have been a primitive magical religion as 
welll These and other primitive elements of religion 
most have been found to exist among the original in- 
habitants of India, when the Aryas came in with their 
comparatively higher and more potent civilization. At 
that time these comparatively less cultured and less 
civilized original inhabitants could not of course grasp 
the meaning and aim of the Vedic chants and of the 
sacrificial religion of the victorious Aryas. And the 
Aryan priests, who were re^onsible for the proper con- 
duct of the Aryan sacrifices, considered, as it was very 
natural in those days, that only the Aryan people were 
entitled to perform those Aryan sacrifices. So the sac- 
rificial religion of the Aryas could not easily be made 
to spread among the non- Aryan inhabitants of the 
land. In addition to this the common human tendency 
of these non-Aryans in favour of a personally respon- 
sive deity must have to a noticeable extent told against 
the fatal completion of the sacerdotal process of cer^ 
monial fossilisation in religion. 

This sort of exclusiveness in religion is nothing 
very strange or very peculiar in the history of human 
civilization. Those of yon tbat know anything about 
the religion of the Jews may remember that, till a very 
late period in the history of Judaism, it was an exclu- 
sive religion. It was a religion to adc^t whicih the 
.Jews alone were, by birth, entitled, but the Gentiles 
were not. Later on, however, the Jews also began to 
jtake in converts to their religion : Ih^ did not, how- 
6 
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«ver, allow these converts to enter freely the Holy-of 
Holies in their temple at Jerusalem. These converts 
were allowed to go only as far as the gate ; and for 
this reason they went by the name of the Proselytes of 
the Gate. And even this became permissible, as I told 
you, very late in the history of Judaism. In the earlier 
stages of its history, Judaism was a rigorously exclusive 
religion. So also, if you go to the earlier history of Rome 
and of Greece, you will nnd there the same religious 
exclusiveness. The religion of the Latin tribes was 
distinctively exclusive. Nobody, who did not belong 
to any one of those Latin tribes, had any right to take 
part in the public worship which they conducted from 
time to time. Among the Hellenic people of Greece 
also, those, who did not by birth belong to the Helle> 
nio fraternity, were not allowed to take part in their 
public worship. In fact, in connection with the deve- 
lopment of every historically evolved religion, we find 
that at one time, in the early stages of its evolution, 
it must have been exclusive. And yet the exclusive- 
ness of the sacrificial religion of the Yedas has been, in 
modern days, made the theme of much harsh criti- 
cism directed against the ancient Brahmanical priests 
of India. The chief complaint against these priests is 
that they managed to keep all higher religion and 
higher social privileges to themselves, and that the 
eense of human equality was smothered by them and 
“kqpt away in the region of the improper and the im- 
possible. This is an accusation based on Ignorance in 
relation to the exact conditions of historic evolution in 
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o'elicioii. We hnvp lo bear ia mind that, in the pro- 
^re.cs of immnn civilization, most early religions are 
-characterised by exclusiveness at first. We generally 
start, with the exclusive religion of the tribe ; and this 
sometimes develops into the religion of a group or 
federation of tribes, which again may, under favourable 
circumstances, grow into the religion of a nation. In 
nil these singes religion has to be largely exclusive; 
and it is only at Inst that we arrive at the universal 
religion. If we bear this great fact in tbe history of 
religion in mind, wc may see at once how the bottom 
of this accusation against the ancient Aryan priests of 
India can be knocked off with the greatest ease. 

Much of whnt T have said regarding early religi- 
'Ous exclusiveness may look like a digression ; but you 
will see that it is not without its bearing on the im- 
portant question of the forces that gave rise to that 
universal religion, whicii has come to be known by the 
name of Vnishnnvism, In the course of its natural 
•de\*eIopment, religion in our country also became more 
-and more universal ; and with the growth of universa- 
lism in religion all distinctions of race, caste and creed 
had to disappear in the matter of men’s religions 
eligibility for the nlloinment of tbe highest good of 
soul-salvntion. T say advisedly that even differences of 
-creed disappeared in this matter under the benign in- 
fluence of the larger religious universolism in the 
•country, because universal Hindnism has proved to be 
so comprehensively tolerant os' to admit readily the 
•title of oil mankind for sah'ation, and to take nwoy 
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from life much of the unwholesome bitterness of feeling: 
generally arising from dififerenoes in religious creed 
and opinion. This is a point in relation to Hinduism* 
which can indeed be very fully demonstrated .to be- 
true. 

Here, J may, in passing, point out that even so- 
early as the time of Vasishta and Visvamitra the 
sympathetic and expansive tendencies of liberalism 
seem to have struggled to come up in the sphere of' 
religion in India. Visvamitra was a liberal seer, even 
as Vasishtha was a conservative sage, who wanted the- 
Vedic religion to be confined solely to the Aryas. That 
Visvamitra desired even this religion to be made uni- 
versal, seems to be borne out by the well known story* 
ofTrisanku. Whether you approve of this view re- 
garding our ancient Aryan liberalism in religion or not,, 
this much is clear, that in later times the sacrificial’ 
religion ^had, in spite of its having been more or less- 
expanded and allowed to spread, largely to disappear,, 
partly on account of its own over-luxurious and redun- 
dant growth, and partly on account of its notable un- 
suitability to satisfy the earnest cravings in the heart of 
man after a real, hearty and living religion. And 
when it thus naturally faded away, we find that three - 
deities known to the Vedas came to hold a prominent 
position in the popular religion of the Hindus — ^Budxa,. 
Vishnu and Brahma. 

With this natural decadence of the overburdened' 
Vedic ritualism and its many and multiform sacrifices,, 
we observe two religions forces maldng themselves more- 
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<s,nd more markedly effective and acting in consonance 
•with each other in the evolution of further religions 
sprogress. The germs of philosophic specnlataon fonndr 
•in the Vedas grew rapidly and culminated in the pro- 
•duction of our justly famous Upomiahada : and the 
•popular force in favour of the personal deity also assect- 
•ed itself as against the weakened sacerdotalism of deca- 
•dent Vedic ritualism. It is in &ct as" the result of the 
•operation of these two forces that the idea of the 
Hindu trinity of gods came into emstence, so as to 
•serve well the demands of religious philosophy on the 
•one hand, and the felt religious needs of the advancing 
popular mind on the other. When these gods of the 
iarinity came to hold a prominent position in Hindu 
weligion, even then the old spirit of the religion of the 
Tedas, that aniong the gods there is none higher and 
■none lower, that each god as he is worshipped may well 
•he looked upon as supreme — ^that spirit of henctheiam 
■as Max Muller called it— persisted among the thought- 
•ful people : and with its persistence it was impossible 
•for them bo declare, that anyone was higher or lower 
•among these three gods. In the meanwhile philosophy 
•had, as I have already hinted, begun to produce more 
•notable results than in the earlier days of the religion 
•of the Vedas. I don’t mean to say that in the Vedas 
we do not see the real beginnings of Hindu philoso- 
phy. It would be very wrong if I said so. On the 
•other hand, there is ample evidence to show that 
•potent germs of early philosophic thought are found in 
^reat abundance in the Vedas — ^particularly in the 
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Mig-Veda and in the Atharvan<t’Veda. That these* 
germs should have grown well and produced large and 
highly valuable results is very natural indeed among a 
people so notably prone to be speculative and religious 
as the Hindus have been for centuries. The Upani-- 
shads are sometimes called the Fcd^nto, which means 
literally the end of the Vedas. If it is not thus literally 
interpreted to mean the last portion of the Vedas, it 
may be made to denote the aim or purpose of the 
Vedas, that for the attainment of which the Vedas 
seem to have steadily striven. Whatever the interpre- 
tation of the word Vedanta may be, we are able to 
trace in the treatises going by the name of the Upani- 
shads, the sources of the later systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy known as the Ba/nkhya, the Yoga and the* 
Vedcmta ^sterns. Even Buddhistic and Jaina philoso- 
phy are held by some to be traceable to them. Those 
treatises themselves do not give any definite expression 
to any particular system of philosophy. They ore not< 
the work of one mind like the ^sterns of modem- 
philosophers, such as Kant, Hegel, Mill, or Spencer. 
Although not systematised as m modem philosophic 
works, the thoughts in them are strikingly luminous, 
often very piercingly and gloriously luminous. These 
thoughts take us to the farthest limit of all philosophy 
and impel us to go even beyond, and are expressed 
in language which is most enthralling and highly* 
sublime. I believe my philosophic friends will support 
me, if'I say that, after all, there is much deadening in- 
fluence in system-making. As soon as we put together 
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onr philosophic thoughts into a system, there is a natural' 
tendency for that system to lose spontaniety and origi- 
nality and to become lifeless and hidebound. They lose 
their power to expand, and the germs of originality in 
them become crushed under the great pressure of the 
mechanical forces of systematisation. Lucidly, there- 
fore, for usi the authors of the Upaniakada were not 
like modern philosophers i they did not endeavour to 
build up systems. They must have felt that their 
function ns teachers was simply to give free expression 
to what they from time-io-time saw like seers. They 
left system-making to their later and weaker followers. 
That is why we have had in this country a profuse 
growth of pure and highly aspiring philosophy out of 
our Upaniahada — of philosophy which has flourished 
in various forms and under various names, and has 
been systematised in various ways by various scholars 
and sages and saints. 

Among the systems of philosophy that arose out 
of the luminous thoughts of the Vpamakadaj the. very 
first was in all probability the Sanlehya ^stem of 
Kapila, which is considered by Brahminical tradition 
also to be one of the oldest systems of orthodox Hindu 
philosophy. Then came the Poya sytem; and later 
on still, by combining, as I believe, the Saiddiya and 
the Yoga together, came the Vedanta system. And 
when these systematised philosophies began to flourish, 
they too bad of course their part to play in shaping 
the growth ol religion and in modifying the general 
conception of God among the people. I told you that, 
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in response to the inevitable cravings of the human 
heart, the sacrificial religion of the Vedas had to be 
set aside in favour of a religion wherein there was a 
Ood who was a real support to the worshipper, a God 
with whom the worshipper could take refuge, and from 
whom the worshipper could obtain love and help in 
times of trial and hardship. I also said that, among 
the Vedic gods, three came to occupy prominently the 
personal position which the human heart required that 
its gods should occupy : and these are Bmhtna, Vishnn 
and Siva. In the early days of the origin of this 
Hindu Trinity, the old henotheistic idea was evidently 
operating powerfully enough to prevent any such differ- 
entiation in rank among these gods, as later contro- 
versy brought into existence in Inter times so as to 
embitter the religious feelings of the Hindus very 
much. Such a differentiation in rank between Vishnn 
and Siva, for instance, we don’t see much of, even 
about the time when our famous poet Kalidasa flour- 
ished. In dealing with these three gods, Kalidasa 
looks upon them as though they were very nearly 
equal, and shows no kind of partiality to any one deity 
at the expense of another, although there is very good 
reason to believe that he was himself a worshipper of 
Siva. When he happens to offer his prayers to Siva, 
he offers them as to the Supreme Deity ; and when 
again he has to offer prayers to Vishnu, he offers them 
similarly as if to the Supreme Deity : and the language 
of philosophic description and praise he applies to 
Vishnu in one place is almost identical with the Ian- 
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gUBge of adoration he applies to Siva in another place- 
And he honours Brahma almost equally with these two 
:gods. But how long is it possible for this religion of 
the equal Trinity to go on unchanged ? How can yon 
hare three gods, and consider each of them to be Su- 
preme ? It is inevitable for a question like this to arise 
ufter the mind begins to philosophise a little. If you 
do not philosophise — the god whom you for the time 
being consider to be supreme — ^your heart naturally 
goes forth in adoration to that god ; and in his wor- 
ship, yon forget everything else. But if yon philoso- 
phise, yon are led to become more and more circum- 
epect. In such circumspection there is both safety and 
danger: and philosophical circumspection made the 
later attitude of India one of inquisitive doubt regard- 
ing this equal position of the Trinvartis. What I have 
•called philosophical circumspection made it in fact 
necessary that the assumed position of equality among 
the gods of the Hindu Trinity must be accounted for 
in some reasonable manner. Thus there was naturally 
an apportionment of functions to'these gods ; and all 
the three gods making up the THmwrtis were held to 
be different and partial manifestations of the one great 
•God of advancing Hindu philosophy. Thus Brahma 
became the creator, and Vishnu the sustainer, and 
Siva the destroyer. 

Why is that one of these gods came to be looked 
upon as creator, another as sustainer, and the third as 
•destroyer ? We have to note here firstly the effect of 
the germinal force underlying the ancient conception 
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of these gods. The word Brahman is often used to 
denote the Vedic prayer that is offered to Vedic deities. 
Such Vedic prayer has been personified as a deity, and 
declared to be powerful enough even to create. This 
conception of Brahman in the Veda resembles in 
many respects the Greek idea of the Logos. The rela- 
tion between language and the meaning underlying 
language has played a great part in the development 
of Hindu philosophic thought, particularly in the 
matter of explaining the relation between the visible 
universe and the invisible reality that is behind it. 
Often enough we find Indian philosophers saying that 
the visible universe is something like the audible 
world of language; and that the invisible foundation 
of the universe is like the power of meaning possessed 
by language — the power of meaning which we cannot 
perceive with any of the senses. The relation between 
the word and its meaning has indeed been long held 
by OUT thinkers to be representative of the relation 
between the phenomenal universe and the reality 
which is behind it, ' forming its enduring basis and 
everlasting support. That is indeed one of the 
noticeable ways in which we find higher Indian 
thought growing, developing and expanding. More- 
over, in Vedic literature, in the Upanishads in parti- 
cular, we have it staled that the Creator willed, and 
thereby created the world. If you will, how do you 
give expression to your will ? You do so either by 
means of the language you speak, or by means of the 
deed you do. Hence the language, which gives ex- 
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pression to tbe will of the speaker, may well become 
identified with the will itself. And when tbe creating 
will is seen to be really responsible for the creation of 
tbe universe, w'e may very well maintain that it is tbe 
word, which gives expression to the will, that is res- 
ponsible for snch creation. Hence tbe expression 
^ being representative of tbe will of the Creator,, 
batnrally came to be recognised as the immediate cause 
of the production of creation. If we understand that 
tbe idea underlying Brahman is distinctly that of the- 
*word’, and if we also bear in mind the relation between 
the word and its meaning, as well as the relation- 
between tbe will and tbe word which gives expresfdon 
to it, w’e may very easily realise how natural it is for 
the idea of creation to become associated with the 
Vedic Brahman. Thus arose Brahma the creator in 
the Trinity ; and philosophy also differentiated and' 
assigned to him the function of creation. 

Now how about Siva ? He is, as you have been in- 
formed, the Vedic god Endra, and as such the god of 
fire — ^Agni. This Agni os Budra is declared in Vedic 
literature to have a santta tanvh and also a 
ghoraianuh — a form which is lovely and peaceful and 
a form which is terrific and fierce. In tbe fierce form 
which he has, we have to look upon him as a destroyer; 
and a destroying god becomes naturally the punisher 
of faithlessness and evil-doing. Such a god can be 
considered neither strange nor unw-anted among the- 
essential elements of a complete religion. In this 
universe of ours, w’e _ may see the processes of creation,. 
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*sastentation aod destruction atn'ays going on side by 
■side. We surely cannot think of the A'orld as being at' 
•any time fi^ee from decay ; if we could do that, the 
world would certainly cease to be what it is. I don't 
•know if there is any poet who can command a snffici* 
-ently strong and clear imagination to portray the 
•condition of the world as altogether nnassociated with 
-destruction and dissolution. If destruction disappear’ 
from the midst of the world, there wonld be no room 
in it at all for renoration. And will not most young 
men protest against snch a situation ? The stage of the 
world wonld then be quite fully occupied by very 
-superfiaons veterans ; and when the world's stage be- 
-comes so overburdened with eshaosted veterans, the 
young men can surely have no scope there for life and 
for growth. Naturally the condition of the world 
would then be very different — so different indeed as to 
be quite incapable of being consistently conceived. 
Destruction is thus an essential element in the universe 
os we know it. Whether It is possible to have a uni- 
verse without destruction and decay therein, is a ques- 
tion which we deed not at present discuss j for we know 
only one universe, and there can be no good at all in 
troubling ourselves about the possibility or otherwise 
of another way of organising another universe. Let us 
take into consideration the one only universe which we 
know — that, wherein we have to live from day to day, 
even as we have to die when the hour for it comes- 
and this universe is characterised by decay and des- 
truction. Destruction is as essential a part therein as 
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creation and sustentaMon are. Hence: — to whom thia 
essential function of destruction is to be assigned — is a 
question which philosophy has every right to ask. And 
the fierce Rudra as Siva came to be recognised as the- 
most competent god to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility for performing this function of destruction in the- 
universe. 

Then there is the work of sustentation to be per- 
formed and looked after in the universe. Some god- 
must take care of that work. With the idea underly- 
ing the conception of god Yishnu, there came to be the- 
associntion, ns you know, of the idea of the Bhagavat. 
There had thus come into existence the conception of a 
god ns an all-pervading source of light and life, of a 
god who, occupying the supremest position in the uni- 
verse, is ever helpful to mankind as the bestower of 
beneficial powers and gifts and blessings on them. As 
Vishnu became such a god, it was quite natural that 
be WHS made responsible for looking after the work of 
eustentation in the universe. In the midst of the birth, 
decay and death, which are eveiywhere evident in the 
universe, we also see that things endure in a more or 
less niariced condition of steady well-being for shorter 
or longer intervals of time. It is this endurance of 
things in the condition of comparative well-being that 
has been designated as sustentation. And the god,, 
who has to look after such a function of sustentatioif,. 
must obviously be a god of Jove. The creating god 
Brahma has merely to deal out the barest justice to all 
beings in accordance with the low of homMl The- 
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■importance of this function of Brahma in the universe 
cannot at all be gain«nid ; but his function is not de- 
signed to make him a suitable object of either religions 
I fear or religions love. In the manner in which the fierce 
.Budra became quite appropriately the de.stroying god 
■ and an object of religious fear to his worshippers, Vishnu 
'became equally appropriately the protecting god and 
an object of religions love to his worshippers. Siva, ns 
the austere god of fear and unrelenting rigour could 
easily become Alahadeva or the ‘ great god ’ among the 
people. But Vishnu alone could be always Snnialtara, 
full of peace and benignity, so as to love his wor- 
shippers and be really loved b}* them in return. 

In this way the functions of the three gods of the 
Hindu Trinity became distributed among them. At 
any rate I can offer no better explanation of why 
Brahma became the creator, Rudra the de-^lroyer, and 
Vishnu the protector. Old Vedic tradition and com- 
paratively later philosophic thought thus gave rise to 
the religion of the TrimuHis. This religion was, how- 
ever, from the very beginning lacking in the element 
of finality even for the time being, as its three gods 
were looked upon as mere functional aspects of the 
one only God of the universe, the God of all gods. It 
is the tendency of the aspiration of religion to look up 
always, and to endeavour to rise to higher and higher 
levels of worship and realisation. Therefore, after con- 
ceiving the one only God of the universe, in whom 
there has to be the natural and final synthesis of all 
-the other gods, the heart of the worshipper cannot be 
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at ease, if he is ever called upon to worship any being 
who is in any manner less than the sublime and al- 
mighty fulness of his one only Gk>d, the Gnd of all gods. 
Siva and Vishnu, who bad already become popular 
gods, rose under this impulse to represent the one only 
■God of true philosophy, inasmuch as popular imagina- 
tion and its predilections and prejudices would not 
Tety naturally be in favour of the adoption of an 
entirely new deity to represent this one only God of 
philosophy. Indeed Saivism and Vaishnavism appear 
in this light in the Mahabharatat although we cannot 
iail to notice therein a very marked tendency in favour 
•of looking upon Vishnu as the one only Gud of true 
philosophy. It is true that our great poet Kalidasa 
was not a narrowly sectarian bigot in his worship of 
•'Siva as the Supreme God; but we cannot therefore say 
that he was unaware of Vaishnavism as an independent 
religion in which Vishnu happened to be the Supreme 
■God. By the time the gradual growth of the Mahi- 
•b?iarata came to its end, Saivism and Vaishnavism had 
•already assumed their distinctive shapes, and had come 
to be accepted among the people as different forms of 
•one and the same religion derived from the same 
■scriptural and philosophic sources. 

In the meanwhile, that is, in the interval between 
the grand climacteric of UpotnisJuidio thought and the 
•culmination of the age-long growth of the Mahof 
bharataj a new force of great significance came into 
existence in the religious and social atmosphere of 
Indian civilization ; -and that is none other than the 
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momenions force of Buddhism. Buddhism wns ronlly 
a revolt against the overdone sacerdotalism of the 
Vedic sacrificial religion of the Bmhmins, ProbAhly' 
it was also a revolt against the aristocratic isolation of 
the Brahminical priests and their monopoly to serve 
as the clergy, that is, ns authorised teachers of religion 
and philosophy. When a revolt against any establish* 
ed order of institutions is started, it is found, in the 
history of all countries and civilizations, that the re- 
volt ns revolt invariabl}' goes too far. Indeed the pro- 
cess is comparable to the oscillation of the pendulum 
in this respect : men first go to one extreme in one 
direction, and then they go to the other extreme in 
the opposite direction. Since Buddhism operated ns a 
revolt againt the excesses of Brahminical sacrcdolnlism* 
and clerical monopoly, Gautama the Buddha tried to 
establish beyond doubt that be was as much entitled to 
be a teacher of religion as any Brahmin born, and 
taught that the mechanical religion of over- formal 
ceremonialism and life-taking sacrifices does nothing, 
more than merely cause unjustifiable injury to innocent 
animal life. He felt sincerely that such a religion cannot 
purify a man’s life, cannot satisfy the deep spiritual 
longings of his heart, and cannot make his life’s burden 
of sorrows and sufiferings lighter or bis hope of final 
fireedom and salvation surer and more cheerful. In 
accordance with the tendency of the age, the Buddhistic 
revolt itself had to be based upon and guided by philo- 
sophic speculation ; and the philosophy on which it was 
accordingly based is now recognized by most scholars- 
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to have been derived from the Inminotts and inspiring 
thoughts contained in the Upanishads, and probably 
also from some of the later systems of philosophy built 
up mth their aid* We hare both Sctnldiya and Yoga 
elements in Snddhistic philosophy, and also a large 
number of ideas and doctrines directly traceable to the 
Upaniskads. The most notable feature in Buddbisric 
philosophy is that it does not cause men to trouble 
themselves about the question of the final philosophic 
realiiy. It does not ask — “ Is there a GK>d, and if 
there is, what is His relation to the universe ? ** This 
aspect of philosophy. Buddhism purposely ignored. It 
started with the proposition that life in this world is 
ever full of sorrow and pain and misery, and that to 
get out of such a life of grief and pain and misery once 
for all, so as to go back to it no more, has to be the 
chief purpose of life — ^its very swmmum bonum. 

How is this purpose to be accomplished ? The 
problem is one of practical ethics, and its solution was 
found out to be in the annihilation of triskna — of the 
thirsting after the pleasing objects of the senses and 
the agreeable delights of life. It is this triahna or 
thirsting after the pleasing things of life which is 
declared to be really responsible for the bondage of 
life — ^I won’t say, for the bondage of the soul, because 
the question of the soul appears to have been left 
undecided in Buddhism. If we get rid of this irishnaf 
we get rid of bondage ; and then we become free. And 
what becomes of us when we so become free. We 
attain nirvana os the Buddhishts say. But Buddhis* 
6 
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ticmrva7ia is not in nil respects the sntne ns thejllindo 
snivntion of molcsha. On the nttninment of Tifrmna, 
man’s continuously recurring mundane life of pain, 
sorrow and misery — of birth, growth nnd decoy nnd 
death — is declared to disappear altogether. 'Whnt 
there will be after all this misery disappears, Buddha 
does not want people to enquire into nnd examine. 
His ideal lay altogether in practical ethical life. “ J.ook 
to the ethical life, don’t waste your time in vain meta- 
physical wranglings regarding the nature of the Brah~ 
man or the destiny of the soul ** — he is knoam to have 
declared more than once. Whether the soul is real, 
whether it is something separate and nimrt from or the 
same as God, he did not care to consider. These dis- 
cussions are, after all, such as cannot lead to anything 
like really final and irrebuttable conclusions. Indeed 
we cannot satisfactorily solve these metaphysical pro- 
blems and give to their solutions the character of 
finality. Philosophy u’ould cease to be philosophy if 
there were to be real finality about all its conclusions : 
and Buddha obviously thought that this absence of 
finality made metaphysical discussions useless for the 
practical guidance of life. There may or may not be 
a Brahman^ and this Brahman may or may not be 
related to the universe. We may or may not have a 
soul that remains and endures even after the attain- 
ment of nirvana. These problems were to him practi- 
cally insignificant. His concern evidently was to free 
human life from the net of over-wrought metaphy- 
sics as much as from the redundant overgrowth of 
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(ritualism, and to make it practically pare, blissful 
•and serene. Sach is a brief statement of the more 
important aims of Buddhism. You may see here 
how, in his revolt, Buddha vent to the other es- 
'treme. It is true he has not denied Grod. He has not 
-denied the soul either. But he has distinctly told all 
those that seek guidance from him that there is no 
:good in trying to solve problems about God and the 
soul, and that ceremonial worship and sacrifice as ele- 
ments of reli^on and aids to conduct are very much 
worse than meaningless mockery. 

That is how Buddha’s work came to figure in the 
field of Indian religion, and he naturally interfered 
with the even progress of old Hindu thought. He had 
therefore to be met> After Buddha, his followers 
laboured with exemplary zeal to make his religion 
.spread. Although they took much sincere and earnest 
trouble, their work, like that of all propagandistic 
workers, made them indulge rather fireely in that kind 
of low activity, in which their chief aim turned out 
to be not so much to spread the good teabbings of 
Buddha in regard to the necessity of making human 
life here on earth pure,^ unselfish, holy and helpful, as 
-to see that other religions were subjected to harsh cri-' 
t, T/(ieTw and were made to lose their influence in the 
-world. They, ^therefore, freely found fault with (he 
ancient Vedic religion of the Hindus. Some of the 
old criticisms of the Buddhists are even now repeated 
<by other modern critics of Hindu religion and Bfindn 
^scriptures. The attempt to meet these criticisms in 
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earnest gave rise to a religions revival among the Hin-> 
dus. In the case of this revival of Hinduism also, the- 
process was indeed like the oscillation of the penda*> 
' lum. When Buddhism went to one extreme, the- 
Erahminical revival went to the other. When Hindn-^ 
ism started a&esh to assert itself against Buddhistic 
opposition, it was the MimamsaJea who at first came- 
forward to vindicate the Hindu religion. He relied< 
upon and worked for establishing the infallible autho- 
rity of the Vedas. According to him the Vedas are* 
self-produced and eternal, they are not the result of 
any inspired vision of any seer, they are not even reve- 
lation which is limited in time ; but they are eternal 
and self-existent, they have always been and will ever 
he. With the aid of such an eternal, selfexistent aniL 
infallible Veda, it was his aim not so much to establish- 
any form of theistic ethics and rational religious wor- 
ship, as to resuscitate the nearly dead ritualism of the- 
old Vedic religion with its many and multiform sacri- 
fices. That was the position which the MiTnamsaha 
held. It was on this ground that he took his stand, 
against the Buddhist. But we know that such a posi- 
tion, resting solely upon the eternality and infallible- 
authority of the Vedas, caunot'be made to tell effect- 
ively against the purely ethical practical position taken, 
up by the great humanitarian teacher Buddha. When, 
the argument of the -MimwmBtileci against his Buddhis- 
tic critics could not thus have the desired effect in’ 
rehabilitating Hinduism, then there arose the necessity, 
of meeting philosophy by philosophy and ethics by.’ 
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•ebbios. This could be done quite easily, because the 
liuman heart cannot go on for ever in pleased satisfac- 
tion with a religion that does not take God into consi- 
'deration, and does not take the soul and its final des- 
“tiny into consideration. The religion that entirely 
relies upon a more or less empirically determined dis- 
cipline of ethical conduct in life, must be, from the 
wery nature of the case, an unsatisfying religion. My 
learned and esteemed friend in the chair will, I am 
■aure, corroborate me when I give esqpression^o the 
view that the tme foundation of all enduring ethics has 
io be found in metaphysics. That ethics which is not 
founded upon metaphysics is certain to be shaky ethics. 
That is what I understand all true philosophy to teach. 
That is also what the human heart evidently feels from 
Its very bottom. It is all very well to say that our lives 
must be pure, and unselfish andsinless. But why should 
-they be so ? We are all prone to know the better and do 
the worse. As St. Paul bas pub it, there is a double na- 
'turein every one of us. There is a certain something in 
-us which always prompts us to do that which is right 
-and good s and there is also a certain something else 
'in us which prompts us to do what is nob right and 
.-good. Between these two prompting forces in the heart 
-of man — there is a straggle going on incessantly. If, in 
the course of this constant struggle, the force prompt- 
. ing us to do the right is not supported strongly 1^ 
-religion and by philosophy, then naturally the force 
-which prompts us to do the wrong will overpower us 
and make outlives altogether faully and unworthy. 
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Even with the aid of the support derived from the* 
helping hand of philosophy and religion, do not so 
many of^ns give way before the force which always 
tempts ns to do evil ? Therefore this purely ethical,, 
.and agnostic and empirical religion could not satisfy 
all the religious cravings of the human heart. It could 
not uphold religion and morality so sufficiently or so- 
completely rationally as to make them stand on their 
own legs and enable us to declare with the unfailing 
authority of reality that the life of righteousness is 
alone for ever and ever the proper life for man. 

Accordingly, it became necessary that the religion 
which strove from a theistic standpoint to counteract 
the agnostic influence of Buddhism, should address 
itself to the work of making the authoritative com> 
mandment and justification of morality and unselfish* 
ness more satisfactory than Buddhism could ever 
prove them to be. The work of the MimamsahaB in- 
establishing the divine authority of the Vedas and 
their everlasting character could not, as we' have seen,, 
give rise to this result. And so something else had to- 
be done to bring about such a result, and thereby 
establish the high value and worthiness of Hindu- 
scriptures and Hindu tradition in vindicating morality 
and in satisfying all the high spiritual requirements 
of religion. This work had necessarily to be done 
and it was taken up by Sankaracharya in right earnest. 
That such was the need of the hour had been made-' 
out by the famous Gaudapadacharya even before the- 
time of Sankara. Indeed Gaudapada had already 
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succeeded in formulating a scheme of thought whereby 
the humanitarian ethics of Buddhism might very well 
be evolved out of the VpanisTtadio metaphysics of 
Hinduism. Many of us are not conscious of the manner 
in which we are hour after hour moulded by our en- 
vironments ; and often enough we feel that we are 
absolutely free agents in all that we think and do. But 
if we carefully examine the processes of history with a 
view to find out why it is that in one and the same 
country the lending men of one age think in one 
manner, while those of another age think in a different 
manner, we are sure to find out that there are natural 
forces which tend to produce such variations in thought 
and aim. It is in consequence of these forces that they 
think and act ns they do in history. If we bear this 
well in mind, we may quite easily discern how very 
unconsciously Gaudapada audj Sankara must have 
adopted the line of reasoning they did, for the pur- 
pose of over-coming the unwholesome sceptic effects 
of the agnosticism of the Buddhists. One of the 
chief ends to be gained in this conflict was the esta- 
blishment of the authority of the Vedas, which meant 
the same thing ns the establishment of the authoiita- 
tiveness of the old long-cherished religious thoughts 
and traditions of the country. Another such object was 
to derive that some purity and sinlessness and selfless- 
ness of .life, as was advocated by Buddha, from the 
teachings of our old Vedic and Vedantic religion. These 
are indeed among the praotcal historical results of 
the philosophical doctrines taught by Saukaracharya. 
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Baring his all too short a period of life, his thoaght>; 
as a philosopher and his work ns a religious reformer 
produced very marked and momentous results. While 
accepting the Mimamsaha^s views regarding the etei*^ 
nality and infallibility of the sacred scriptures of the 
Hindus, Sankara had to contend against his exiigger* 
ated faith in the sacerdotal ceremonialism of the Vedas* 
There is very good evidence to show that he fought 
this 'fight with very remarkable success. On the 
strength oi the eternnlity and infallibility of the Vedns, 
he had farther to establish that the agnostic ethics and 
humanitarianism of Buddhism, though very high in 
their then moral value, were really inferior to Vednntio 
ethics and Vedantic hamanitarianisin. How well he 
accomplished this, the later history of Buddhism in 
India abundantly demonstrates. In the course of bis 
endeavour to re-establish Hinduism nnshakably on its 
ancient foundations, he of course worked most nobly 
and heroically for purity as well ns unity in human life 
and human society. 

If he had lived longer he might have given us 
much more of the treasure of his thoughts, ond might 
have enlightened many more dark corners in the great 
field of Indian philosophy and Hindu religious aspira- 
tion. And yet, what he did in the short span of his 
life is more than enough to immortalize him a thousand 
times. His great success in carrying out the object, 
which he obviously had in view, is evident from the 
fact that his teachings put an end to the efiective 
opposition of Buddhism against Hinduism, and pro- 
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moted in a notable manner the forward progress of 
Hinduism along the lines of a highly improved ethical 
universalism. His otgeot was evidently to win back 
those pious and earnest and thoughtful people, who 
had strayed away from the old fold of Hindu religious 
tradition and Hindu philosophic thought. Consequently 
'Sankarachaiya’s religion had to be based on the philo- 
-sophioal foundation of the higher pantheistic monism ; 
and it thus became pre-eminently the religion of 
Jrumin. His teaching is, as yon know, that the Supreme 
Brahman is identical with the soul, and that every- 
thing in the phenomenal universe is an illusory mani- 
festation of that Brahman who is in fact the one only 
Teality. Such being the position of Sankarachaiya, he 
had naturally to propound highly metaphysical pro- 
blems and theories, and had to prove that the soul is 
in fact a part of this one great reality io the universe, 
-and that becoming absorbed into it in the end is 
indeed the great salvation of molesha. When that aim 
of becoming absorbed into 'firahimn is accomplished, 
souls get out of the bondage of BomBwra at once and 
as a matter of course ; and in this state of moksha, 
every soul comes to its own enjoyment of unlimited 
light and eternal bliss and peace. It is not dijBdoalt to 
make out how these teachings of his tend to give a 
firmer and more rational metaphysical foundation even 
for Buddhistic ethics. In this we have the greatest 
historical achievement to be placed to the credit of 
-Sankaracharya. He saw, and made others also see 
•distinctly, that the moral fruits of pure Buddhistic life 
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were more fully cnpable of being derived from Vedantic 
Hinduism. When this became evident, how could 
-Buddhistic critics decry any longer the old religion of 
the Hindus with justice ? When before Sankamcharya 
the Mimamsalsa had worked effectively to establish the 
-eternal and infallible character of the Vedas, and when 
Sankarachar3’a later on demonstrated the high ethical 
value and humanitarian purpose of the teachings contain- 
ed in those same Vedas, the position of the religion of 
the Hindus, as found upon their ancient scriptures, be- 
came altogether impregnable. It certainly cannot be 
amiss to point out here that there is very good evidence 
in the writings of Sankarachaxya to indicate that he 
was himself an ardent Vaishnava : he ma}* well be 
made out to have been a great Bbagavata. Although ' 
his achievements in relation to the great work of 
strengthening the philosophical fortifications of Vedan- 
tic Hinduism have been comprehensively general and 
nonnsectarian in character, it is abundantly clear that 
jie must have felt that his higher pantheistic monism 
was in no way seriously incompatible with Vaishna- 
vism even in its form as the accepted religion of the 
ancient Bhagavatas. 

It has, however, to be observed that the large 
body of the Hindus in the country could not easily 
comprehend Sankarachaiya’s Vedantic religion, since it 
was too philosophical for tbe common human mind. 
The common man could not indeed derive snflBcient 
religious satisfaction from it. His need even then was 
to hove a God who would love him, who would come- 
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to help him and render protection unto him whenever 
he got into diflScnlties — a God at whose feet he might 
throw himself unreservedly so that He in Hig divine 
wisdom might do with him whatever He chose. The 
sense of. man’s dependence upon God, his instinct of 
love to God, and his felt need for an always unfailing 
divine support could not be easily satisfied by the sub- 
limely impersonal God of Sankara’s pantheistic mo- 
nism. What wonder, if soon afterwards there arose 
among the people the desire to see where else they 
could obtain their religious satis&ction ? The old reli- 
gion of the Hindus was distinctly marked by the 
supreme dominance of a loving and saving divine per- 
sonality in it. Even before Boddhism there was, as it 
appears, the religion of the Hindu Trinity. And after 
Buddhism lost its great influence in India, the popular 
position of Yedantic Hinduism became very highly 
improved. This religion had by that time been proved 
to be in no way inferior to Buddhism or any other 
religion, in the matter of establishing the obligatori- 
ness of pure ethical conduct as based on sinlessness and 
selflessness in life. And yet the need was felt for a 
personal God, and for a more emotional and less intel- 
lectual religion than that of Sankara. This more emo- 
inonal and less intellectual religion had in &ct been 
known well to the people of India before. Such a 
religion is clearly traceable in the pages of tbe Mahor 
bharata and in the Pvaranas. And after Buddhism 
and Sankaiachaiya, this old emotional religion was fdt 
to be more and more wanted. Accordingly religions 
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Teformers arose and came forward to supply the felt 
need of the hour. Among those who so arose in India 
iK) give this needed emotional turn to the re-established 
-and freshly progressive Hindu religion, jRamanuja** 
■oharya certainly played a very important ptlrt, and 
prod need very notable results as a fearless and faithful 
worker in the field of Hindu religious and social re- 
form. There have been others who also endeavoured 
in their days to do this kind of work ; but among all 
such, fiamanujacharya may be made out to have been 
undeniably the most famous and fruitful worker. 
Hamanujachaiya had, of course, his predecessors, who 
had prepared the way for him, as the history of the 
'Sri-Vaishnava religion distinctly shows. And in carry- 
ing out this requisite reform in Hindu religion, that is, 
in making it a religion of loving devotion to an all- 
powerfal and all-merciful God, what Hamanuja mainly 
•did was that he combined the old religious views of 
the Bhagavatas with the Vedantio ideas of Sankara’s 
, higher pantheism, so as to make his advaiia or abso- 
lute non-dualism become viaishtadvaita or qualified 
non-dualism. Bamanuja’s aim was evidently to em- 
phasise the religious value of devotion and service and 
self-surrender to God, but not to make the realization 
of the oneness of God with the soul of man and 
with the universe the basis for moral conduct, 
and the means for the attainment of the sublime 
salvation of moksha- The need for moral con- 
duct, for purify, for sinlessness, and for HRlflaBanesB 
in life has been believed in and proclaimed by all great 
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religious teachers in India ns in every other part of the 
world. But they have differed as to the question of 
how this sinless life is to be realised in practice. Is it 
to be made dependent upon spiritual and philosophical 
realisation, or is it to be made dependent upon the 
culture of the tender and benevolent emotions, bos in 
fact been the practical problem at issue. There can be- 
no doubt that both the processes are capable of yielding 
the fine fruit of pure and noble conduct. However to- 
most men and women the culture of the emotions 
ha])pens to be easier than the achievement of spiritual 
and philosophic realisation. 

Bamanujnchar3'a accordingly declared bhaUi to be 
the most suitable means to achieve purity, sinlessness, 
and selflessness in life j and hence this same bkakti was 
according to him the truest and the most un&iling. 
means for the attainment of the salvation of moksha^ 
The emotion of bhakti is said to be a feeling akin to- 
love ; it is indeed deep devotion and love. Even in 
our common daily life, we may very well realize what 
a potent factor love is in encouraging morality, and in 
establishing purity and selflessness and sinlessness in 
life. Imagine a young man who is entirely absorbed- 
in himself, who does not care to think of anybody or 
anything other than himself, — ^imagine further ihat^. 
either as in India or in the fashion of Europeans, he 
marries a beautiful and worthy damsel, and becomes 
day after day more and more attached to her in love.. 
Suppose this young man of the above description goes 
to the Bangalore fruit*market and sees rows of fine 
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luscious fruits exposed for snle there, llis mouth of 
-course waters, and he buys some citoice fruiU among 
•them. Does he ent them himself? He would probably 
have done so in those old self-centred days of his uni- 
•quely single blessedness. He does not and cannot do 
so now ; for his love to bis wife is so true and so deep 
•that although at the very sight of the fruits Iiis onm 
mouth profusely watered, he carries them home to his 
wife and gives them to her in preference (o himself. 
And if in coarse of time he becomes the father of a 
•number of children, and then goes again to the «nnie 
•market and sees similar fruits, his mouth probably 
will not then water at all. He will have by that time 
become too much of an ^altruist, that is, too much 
of a true lover of others, and his mouth will surety 
have learnt' not to water on seeing even the best of 
fruits. Nevertheless, he is certain to bu}' the fruits, 
in the belief that those fruits will be even more delici- 
ous and agreeable to his children than they were to 
him in those old days when his mouth freely and 
-fearlessly watered in his own interest dt the sight of 
the sweet fruits. He buys them and takes them home. 
'To whom does he give them now ? Evidently not to 
his wife, who is now to him no more than the worthy 
and respectable mother of his dear children. But he 
gives them to the children. This clearly shows how 
potent love is in expanding our sympathies and in 
Irilling our selfishness. And by killing &elfi.chness, we 
in fact kill all that is calculated to encomuge sinfulness 
.and impurity in us. With the disappearance of selfish- 
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Tiess, every templation that tends to make our lives 
unrighteous and faulty disappears at once. In this 
way love may be made out to be a very potent factor 
in giving rise to purity and unselfishness in life. If 
ibis feeling of love is steadily and carefully cultivated 
in the human heart) if it is made to find its object not 
merely in the wife and the children, but in that great 
lleing, who is the very life and foundation of the 
universe, and from whom comes all that is good and 
true and beautiful in the universe, if that Being is 
made the object of our love, then there will arise, as 
the}' pul it in Sanskrit, anuragadviragah — that is, 
through intense attachment to that divine Being, 
there will arise in us absolute’ non-attachment to oui> 
selves. 

This idea is sometimes illustrated in Hindu litera- 
ture by taking the example of an uncontrollable illegi- 
timate attachment which a man may have to a mistress, 
-although he is morally bound to bestow on his own 
wedded wife all his love and attachment. As his ille- 
gitimate love grows in intensity, that is, as the object 
•of his illegitimate love becomes more and more dear to 
him, his lawfully w’edded wife may be seen to be dis- 
■carded by him more and more. Thus his vi/raga or 
want of attachment to the wedded wife bears an inverse 
ratio to his anuraga or loving attachment to ' the ille- 
gitimate mistress. This example is not a very happy 
one morally : nevertheless as an illustration it is very 
telling. And what I want yon to understand from it 
is, that, if we make God the object of all our attach- - 
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ment, then everything else ceases in time to have the- 
power of attracting our love. With the growth of 
such a full God-love in us, our love of pleasure, of 
wealth, of beauty and of power disappears like mist 
before the rising sun. The only love that then endures- 
is our love of God. And the full import of this God- 
love depends upon our conception of God. If it be 
realised that everything that is in the universe has ' 
come from Him, and in due time goes back to Him — 
if such is the conception which we have of God, then, 
when He becomes the object of our love, all His crea- 
tures also become the objects of our love as n matter 
of course. How will it be possible for us to live a life 
of selfishness, when God and all his creatures have thus 
become the objects of our true and devoted love ? Such 
a thing is indeed impossible. We cannot love God and 
His creatures sincerely, and love also at the same time 
our own sweet little selves. The love of man’s sweet 
little self fades away in the larger presence of the love 
of God and His creatures. Here, therefore, is an efii- 
cient and worthy means placed at the disposal of man, 
by which he may overcome his tendencies in favour of 
selfishness and sinfulness — and that means is man’s 
loving devotion to God, which is in Hinduism known 
by the name of bhakti. Here also anuraga or loving, 
attachment to God and all His creatures gives rise to 
viraga or the feeling of non-attachment in relation to 
one’s self. It is not merely that love expands our 
sympathies and kills our selfishness : love indeed does 
more ^it stimulates in us self-sacrifice and impels ns 
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to wear ourselves away cheerfully in serving those 
whom we love. Our love of God— when it is indeed 
real and hearty — ^is fully capable of taming us into 
earnest and sincere servants of all His creatures. In 
fact it is in serving His creatures that our love of God 
finds its satisfiaction and makes itself alive and visible. 
And it is actually maintained in the Sri-Vaisbnavism 
of Bamanuja that to love and honour and serve the 
'Bhagavatas is even more meritorious than to worship 
the Bhagavat. Loving devotion to Hod has been and 
is undoubtedly a great moral force in human history. 

Thus with the aid of bhakti we may annihilate 
selfishness, and thereby realise mokaha. The obliga- 
torinesa'of bhnkH is, therefore, an tm&iling anthori^ 
in fiivour of pure ethical conduct and high nobility of 
purpose: it is indeed an un&iling means to help ns always 
to attain real success in living the righteous life. Moreover 
it is easier for us to command bhaUi than to obtain that 
transcendental spiritual wisdom and the realisation 
of the unify of reality which Sankaracharya’s philo- 
sophy demands of all its followers. The tendency to 
love is altogether natural and is implanted in the heart 
of all persons. There is in fact no person of any kind 
who has not a natural aptitude to love and to be moved 
by love. The only point to be attended to in respect 
of this natural emotion of love is to make it expand so 
widely and so comprehensively that it may have the 
great God Himself and ail His creatnms for its olgeot. 
And the tendency of love to have itself lavished upon 
the beloved is very firequentty seen to be against the 
7 
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conception of absolute oneness between the lover and 
his' beloved. The function of philosophy consists 
largely in realising the untiy of reality, while that of 
bhdkti or the emotion of God-love and divine devotion 
is in the realisation of union through service and self- 
sacrifice. When it is found that the path of bhakti 
leads the devotees of God more easily and more natu- 
rally to the attainment of moJiska through the realised 
relation of God-union, than the path of wisdom or 
jnoma does through the realisation of oneness with 
God, then as a matter of course the easier path of 
bhalsli will be followed by many so ns to make it be- 
come the really popular road of religious aspiration and 
attainment. Hamanujachaiya, whose aim obviously 
was to make as many as possible come under the saving 
infiuence of Gcd-love as comprehended in Vnishnavism, 
made bhakti the basis of all religious life ; and to him 
jnatia itself came to mean the same thing ns Ikakli. 
In fact it is in this light that he has interpreted the 
Veda/nia-SiUraB of Badarayana. Accordingly, making 
bhoMi as before the pivot of popular religion was one 
of the most important points in the life-work of Bama- 
nujaoharya. It is fully worthwhile nothing here that 
the Sanskrit words bhaga^ bkagavat, and bhakti are all 
of the same origin etymologically ; and it cannot there- 
fore be an altogether unfounded assumption to hold that 
the word bhaMi must have, almost from the very com- 
mencement of its religious history in the Sanskrit 
language, meant the means of worshipping Bhagavat 
in the spirit of true love and devotion as the one 
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Snpreme Lord, the God of all gods. There is other 
•evidence also tu prove that the doctrine of hkoHi is 
undoubtedly an ancient element in the religion of the 
Bhagavatas. Anyhow there can be no doubt that the 
al'-pervading and all-enlivening Vishnu, who, as Bha- 
gavnt, is the loving bestower of all auspicious boons 
and blessings, and is, os Narayana, the abode of all life 
and the internal controller — (mtavyamwa , — of all 
beings, is most appropriately approached through 
•bhaUi, The most glorious delight of love is ever in 
esperiencing the response of love to love. Therefore 
to a loving God, what can be more delightful than the 
confident and trustful love with which His devotees 
respond to His love ? And is not Vishnu, the bestower 
of light and life and of all auspicious boons and bles- 
sing, a loving God ? When we think of our own un- 
worthiness to be the olgects of His love, and contrast 
it with His infinite benevolence and the immense value 
of all His divine gifts, how can we conceive Him to be 
. other than a realy loving God ? On the certainty of 
His all-merciful and omnipotent love is based another 
•doctrine of the Sri-Vaishnnvas, which is closely allied 
to the doctrine of hhakli and may even be said to be a 
natural development of it. I refer to the doctrine of 
prapatli or absolute self-surrender to God, which is 
also spoken of sometimes as atvranagaU. This doctrine 
of self-surrender is based mainly on the last teaching 
given by Sri-Krishna to Aijuna in the Shagavadgita, 
and it is hence held to be as authoritative as the Gsto 
dtself. ' I told yon a little while ago that there are some 
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modern philosophers also who maintain that man’s- 
sense of dq>endence on a higher power has to be an- 
essential element in all religions. Whether it really 
has to be so or not, we need not discuss now. Bat'it- 
is evident that the doctrine of prapaUi is based on- 
such a sense ’ of dependence on Clod — ^a dependence 
which is complete and unqnestioningly trustful. Ba- 
manuja’s views regarding this doctrine come out most 
beautifully from his SaranagaUgadya, which is a 
highly pathetic prayer iu Sanscrit prose embodying his- 
great faith in Gud as his sole refuge and only Saviour. 

There is another point in the work of Bamannja- 
in connection with Vaishnavism, which is brought pro- 
minently to view by the name Sri-Vaishnavism, which 
has been given to the religion he taught and upheld. 
It is sometimes called Vaishnavism of the Sri~8ampm~ 
daya. Bamanuja’s religion has been called Sri-Vaish- 
navism, because Sri, that is, the goddess Lakshmi, is- 
made to have an important function to perform in it. 
When man, by means of his bhaktif endeavours to 
attain molraha, it is found that he often feels helpless- 
and hopelessly forlorn on account of his knowledge of 
his own culpable unworthiness to be blessed with the- 
salvation of soul-emandpation and God-attainment as- 
also on account of his very natural conception of God 
as a just and impartial apportioner of the fruits of 
kcarma to all His creatures. When we deal with a. 
great question of rdigion and morality like the fitness- 
of God’s creatures to be saved and lifted out of the 
thraldom of somseme, and base its solution on our- 
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'metaphysical conceptions of God and of the will of 
-Ood, we cannot help thinking of Him as a hard task- 
master, who is systematically bent upon seeing that all 
His commandments are dnly obeyed by all His crea- 
tures, and that His will is always honoured by them 
'US law. With such au absolutely {ust Gh>d, who is 
-very rightly and veiy naturally apt to become deeply 
disappointed with us whenever we violate His com- 
mandments, our chances of attaining salvation are 
indeed infinitely small. When we calmly measure our 
^wn capacity to conduct our lives in complete conso- 
nance with the will of God, the result is certain to fill 
‘US all with great despondency. Since the moral law 
is based upon the will of God, we are all bound to live 
•our lives in accordance with the moral law. But when 
4he weakness that is in us unnerves ns and we become 
u prey to temptations, how can we then manage to live 
the life that is morally faultless ? And if we break 
•down under, the heavy pressure of trying temptations, 
■are we thereafter to have no hope of any kind regard- 
ing the attainment of the bliss of soul-salvation ? Tn 
•this manner we are led to face the old problem of how 
the mercy of the loving God may be reconciled with 
tbe strict impartiality of the absolutely just God. It 
is in a situation like this that we naturally feel the 
need for the kindly inteiposition of a suitable interme- 
diary between us and our great God, — an intermediary, 
■who on the one band is willing and able to excuse our 
■faults and can on the other hand effectively approach 
<onr almighty God with the petition for mercy in 
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behalf of TTis weak and erring creatures. It is not* 
here in India alone that the help of such an interme- 
diary has been sought by pious and God-fearing peo- 
ple. Other religions also than this Sri-Vaishnavism 
seek and postulate an interceder between God and inan^ 
between the eVer-just and almighty God and the weak 
and erring human being, so that this weak and erring 
being may be made to have the full benefit of divine- 
mere^. Some make their religious Guru such an inter- 
ceder; others, like the Christians, make a divine incar- 
nation serve as such an interceder ; and Sri-Vaishnavism 
looks upon Lakshmi, the divine Mother of the Universe,, 
as such an interceder. To bear well and without harm the 
burden of moral and religious responsibility belonging 
to w'eak and erring mankind, some such interceder bet- 
treen the judging God and the human beings to be 
judged is very rightly recognised to be necessary by 
more than one w'ell-known religion. Kow in the reli- 
gion taught by Bamanujachai^'a, this interceder is, as 
you have been already told, the goddess Lakshmi. The 
conception of Lakshmi as the divine consort of Vishnu 
is also an old one in Hindu religion. It is known to 
later Vedio literature, and has a philosophical meaning 
underlying it — ^this meaning being nothing other than 
the true representation of the relation between prakriiz 
and Parama-puruaha. Prakriti is conceived to be 
the wife of God, who is the Supreme Being. According 
to what is called by some Pauranika Sankhya — which 
is the same as the Sankkya of Kapila, with the excep- 
tion that, in the Pauranika Sankhya, a Supreme Soul 
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is postulated and made to have the same relation to 
the universe as a whole as the various individual souls 
have to their repective embodiments — aceording, to 
this Fauranika Sanhhya, it is maintained that 
praJariti, which is in fact the source of the created' 
universe, is obedient to the will of the Supreme Soul' 
and gives birth to the universe in consequence of His 
close association with it. Hence prakriti is looked 
upon as the wife of God and the Mother of the 
Universe. Both Vaishnavism and Saivism have recog- 
nised the appropriateness of this conception of the 
relation between God and Nature; and in Saivism we 
have prtthriti and Faramorpuruaha even blended to- 
gether in conception of the Ar(ZlhK>uai’i8uar<K — the God 
who is represented as half man and half woman. If we 
understand that Lakshmi represents in Vaishnavism 
the power of prakritit we may easily make out the 
meaning and fitness of the function assgned to Her in 
Sri- Vaishnavism. Even according to the SanJshya of 
Kapila, prah'iti is conceived to undergo all her modi- 
fications with a view to liberate all bound souls from 
their imprisonment in matter, and is for this reason 
compared to a kind and loving mother. In Ftmranilia 
Sanlckyaf Mother Nature happens thus to be the 
obedient and loving consort of Father God. Please 
note here that the feminine gender of the vrorAprakHti 
in Sanskrit has not been without its influence in making 
Nature the kindly Mother of All, even as God is the 
great Father of All. Looked at in this light, what 
does the propitiation of Lakshmi really signify ? It 
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means this — that before we succeed in propitiating onr 
<3t)d who is above and beyond Nature, it is necessary 
for ns to propitiate Nature, if we are indeed anxious to 
get on well in life as well as after life. Those who want 
to live their lives happily and harmoniously for them- 
selves and for others have to see that they do not 
foolishly violate the laws or oppose the irresistible 
forces of Nature. Hence the propitiation of the powers 
of Nature is always required in onr own interest. Onr 
ancestors of thousands of years ago achieved marked 
progress in religion by passing from Nature to Nature's 
God. In Ramanuja's Viaisktadwita philosophy, the 
oneness of the ultimate reality is not the result of any 
form of essential identity, but is based upon an organic 
union of the component entities making up the reality. 
Hence according to him the path of philosophic ascent 
is inevitably from Nature to Nature's God. And the 
function of mercy-seeking intercession in behalf of weak 
man, which is assigned in Sri-Yaishnavism to Jjakshnii, 
the merciful Mother of All, enables ns to see further 
that, in Bamantga’s view, the path of religious reali- 
sations also is in proceeding from Nature to Nature's 
God. 

When philosophy taught our ancient sages how to 
anlyse the universe, and their constructive imagination 
led them to conceive the relation between God and Nature 
to be like that between a husband and bis wife, it became 
perfectly natural for Yaishnavism to make Lakshmi the 
wife of Vishnu and the merciful Mother of the Uni- 
verse. You know that the progress of religions takes 
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^lace not anofiten by the infusion of new ideas into old 
institutions. A great Arabic soholar writing about the 
'religion of the Semites pointed out some years ago, 
wth many examples, the tendency that there is in 
•human societies to conceive their divinities almost 
unconsciously in the light of their own social organiza- 
tions. If we have a community of people whose society 
is matriarchal in organisation, and among whom the 
mother is, therefore, the most prominent person in the 
family, their most natural conception of the deity 
happens to be as a goddess. They look upon the high 
-supernatural being or beings at whose hands they seek 
sympathy and support as a mother. In other commu- 
nities wherein the social organisation is patriarchal, 
where the father is the most authoritative figure in the 
family, the divine being is looked upon as a &tber. 
This state of affairs in human civilisation is indeed 
very well-known to students of anthropology. And we 
•are able to make out with various kinds of evidence 
that the Dravidian people of South India possessed in 
the early days a matriarchal organisation of society, 
that among them the mother was accordingly the most 
important figure in the family, and that consequently 
the worship of the village goddess as amman — that is, 
as mother — came to be very prevalent among them. 
If* we have a people among whom goddess-worship is 
•prevalent, and if we want to introduce in their midst 
■a newer and a higher religion, it turns out to be nece.s- 
sary to find a real place for a great goddess in that 
newer ahd higher religion. This was probably one of 
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the reasons which led to the enthronement of lAikshmi 
in the religion of Bamanujachorya as the world’s Mer- 
ciful Mother, who is the ever-loving and ever-successFul 
mediatrix between Her Lord God and the individual 
souls seeking the salvation of a perfected re-union with 
Him. Bamanuja’s predecessors in the line of Sri- 
Vaishnava teachers had already given a prominent 
place to Lakshmi in their religion, probably because it 
happens to be a characteristic feature of Sri-Yaishnavism 
that it arose in the Tamil land and obtained its fre.<ih 
nourishment largely from the inspired thoughts and 
sentiments of certain well-known Tamil poets and 
saints. The thought-influences proceeding from these 
poets and saints were taken up by Brahminical teachers, 
and were woven into the philosophy of Vaishnovn 
Vedanta in a veiy remarkable manner. Such a mutual 
in-weaving of pious poetry and sublime philosophy is 
probably not seen in the literature of any other religion. 
The Sri-Vaishnavas often speak of their sacred litera- 
ture as UhhayarVedamta, that is, ns a double Vedanta 
consisting ot the Sanskrit philosophic Vedanta and the 
Tamil poetic Vedanta. And the association of Lakshmi 
or Sri with Vishnu as the intermediary between weak 
man and almighty God must also have been postulated 
in this manner in response to popular needs and influ- 
ences s and it led to various consequences. Thus it is 
in all probability that Vaishnavism became here a 
religion in which Mother Lakshmi has to intercede for 
mercy between God and His children. And who are 
His children ? All mankind — nay, all livinf; beings.. 
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If all - mankind happen to be His children, and if 
Mother Lakshmi intercedes between weak and snfFering 
mankind on the one hand and almighty God on the 
otiier, we can easily understand how in this religion 
none can be kept out of the Holy of Holies, and none 
can be looked npon as unworthy to receive the grace 
of God. If out of a family of a number of children,, 
a mother keeps away any one child from sharing the 
kindly and merciful favour of the father, she cer> 
tainly deserves to be characterised as an unna- 
tural mother. Therefore in this religion there is an 
all-comprehensive divine gradousness which knows 
no esclnsion. The redprocily and the universality of 
divine and human love, as known to this religion, has 
in no small measure been the result of the Mother of 
All being made in it to intercede between God and all 
His children so as to temper His serene justice with 
tender mercy. 

I have thus tried to indicate to yon in a very brief 
outline the position occupied by Hnmanujacbaiya in 
the development of Srl-Vaishnavism in our country. 
Yaishnavism, when adopted by Hamannja, had already 
become Sri-Yaishnavism. In it the old Bhagavata 
doctrine of salvation through bhaJdi had been re- 
asserted and developed beyond into the doctrine of 
prapatti. ' The decision to utOise the Ubhaya-Vedanta 
to Sanskrit philosophy and Tamil Yaishnava poetry as 
the basis of Sri-Yairiinavism had also been arrived at 
and practically carried out to a large extent by the 
predecessors of Bamanuja. Accordingly he was in no 
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■«en8e the pioneer of the popular religions movement 
out of which Sri'Yaishnavism arose in South India. He 
may be said to have come on the crest of the wave of 
iihis movement; and it received its final seal of anthorily 
-and rational sanction at his hands. That he secured 
for it the full support of the Sanskrit Vedanta, and 
proved it to be a worthy means for the exaltation of 
the social virtues and the uplifting of the masses, is 
abundantly demonstrated by the events that filled his 
long life of courageous conviction and enduring sincerity 
•and comprehensive humanity. Let me refer in illnstr 
ration of this to the single instance of his having ad- 
mitted the paraiyas — the holeyeta as you call them 
liere — ^as worshippers into the famous Vishnu temple at 
Melkote, which is, as you all know, situated within 
-the Mysore State. The humanity and the courage 
involved in this noble act are both highly remarkable, 
and worthy of the enfranchising religions movement 
which attained its consummation through his work. 
After him others carried the stream of Vaishnava thought 
in various ways into various parts of this holy land of 
ours ; and new forms of Vaishnava faith came into 
-existence under new conditions. But these are matters 
which cannot be included within the scope of the 
persent lecture. The popularisation of the ideas of the 
'Fatherhood of God, the Motherhood of Lakshmi, and 
the Brotherhood of Man in India is indeed in a notable 
degree due to Bamanuja and his work in life ; and it 
is now a fact of history that to him may be traced more 
or less largely the beneficent religious influences that 
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have proceeded from Bamananda, Eabir and Nanak. 
So far, Bamanuja’e work in connection with the imme- 
morial and ever progressive religions life of India has 
shown itself to he like the work of the prescient sower 
who sows good s^s in good soil : and we may therefore 
feel well assured that, unHer the quickening stimulation 
of the heavenly light of God-love, the harvest of the- 
love of man to man as man will in due time be quite 
abundant and full of farther hope and farther promise- 
in this our ancient and historic country, wherein he- 
lived so well and laboured so nobly. 


APPENDIX. 

1PRB ALLE&ED PERSEOUTIOE OF THE JAIES 
BY yiSEmrYARDnAITA AED RAMANUJA. 

BY 

MR. S. KRISHNASWAJII AIYA^TGAR, M. A. 


That it is impossible that either Yishnuvardhana 
-or his successors could have sanctioned any such thing, 
is borne out by a number of incidents in their history. 
It was from the royal residence at Mel kote that Vishnn- 
vardhana makes a grant to the Saiva temple, at Cha- 
mundi Hill. He does receive the ‘holy food* presented 
by the Jains after the consecration of the Jinalaya at 
Halebid and directs the G-od being named Vajaya 
Parsvanatha in honour of his victory. He honours 
Sripala Trividya Deva (the Jain controversialist) and 
even appoints him tutor to his children. It was about 
this time that the Vira Saiva (the so-called Lingayat) 
sect comes into prominence, so that in the course of 
the century Jainism was subjected to the simultaneous 
attacks of the Vaishnavas from the South and the 
Virasaivas from the North. The manner in which 
the Hoyasals — ^rulers and ministers alike — dealt with 
these rival sects is a supreme instance of their religi- 
ous policy from which more modern rulers might learn 
lessons of wisdom. The minister of Vira Narasimha, 
by name Polalva Dandadhisa, founded the temple of 
Harihara, the image in which has the form combined 
-of both Siva and Vishnu, thereby to indicate that there 
is actually no difference between the two. This achie- 



vement of a Yaishnava mioister in reconciling the two 
•opposing sects is a unique instance of a breadth of 
view in religion, which is hard to be found elsewhere 
«t the time. 

This was the feat of one of a class of persons^ 
rulers and ministers, who had been devoted Yaishna- 
vas. Yishnuvardhana after his conversion, perhaps 
through the course of his career, built temples dedi- 
cated to Narayana — at any rate endowed them richly, — 
such as Yira Narayana at l^lakad, Yijaya Narayana at 
Belur, Kirti Narayana at Bannnr, &c. In his progress 
through his dominions he had taken pains to enquire 
* into the condition of these and other fiiucda- 
tions, and saw that they were restored to their 
farmer position of eminence as places of worship. 
He did not in this show any partiality to one sect or the 
other. Hjs general Gangaraja and his Jain wife 
Santala Devi, endowed Jain temples equally with his 
sanction as the several donations to Jain temples by 
this general and other Jain devotees would show. This 
example was followed by his successors, whether they 
were Yaishnava or Saiva, for some of them were of the 
latter persuasion also. 

Thus then it is clear that in the matter of religion 
this Yaishnava (Constantine Yishnuvardhana, as the 
disciples of Bamanuja took delight in calling him, was 
far from being a sectarian. No attempt was made at 
■any uniformity of religious belief and the policy of the 
rulers was the most liberal that could be imagined. 

— t 
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the cause of progress in India,” 
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SWAMI YIYEMHAHDA 

AK ESBADSTIVB AKD COMPBBBEMBl'VB COIiliEOIIOH OF 
HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

This pnbliastioti is tho first of its kind. It is the most exhaus* 
tivo and comprsbonsiTo oolleetion of the work of Swami Viveka* 
nanda hitherto poblished. It eontains, among others, fats elcqnent 
obaraotor sketch of " My Master " ; bis celebrated lecture at the 
great Parliament of Beligiona at Chicago ; all the important and 
Tslnablo spccobes delivered in England. America and India on 
Gnana Yoga, Bbakti Yoga. Karma Yoga, Vedanta, and Hinduism ; 
selections from the inspiring speeches he gave, in reply to address* 
es of welcome that wore presented to him at different towns and 
cities in India, during his historic jonmey from Colombo to 'AI- 
mora, on his return from America. ' 

Detailed eontents —My Master ; Hinduism as a Religion ; 
Reply to tho Addresses of Oongratnlations from Madras and 
Gatontta ; The Ideal of Universal Religion ; God in Everything ; 
Immortality t la the Soul Immortal ; The Freedom of the Soul ; 
Maya and Illusion ; Maya and the Conception of God ; Maya and 
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Realization ; Karma Yoga ; Metaphysics in India ; Re-incarnation ; 
Bbakti or Devotion ; Vedanta ; The Vedanta in Indian Idle ; The 
Mission of the Vedanta ; S%o Sages of India ; Christ, The 
Messenger ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism ; The True 
Method of Social Reform ; The Reform of Caste ; Education on 
Hationnl Lines; The Conquest of the World by Indian Thought'; 
Poems, etc. Contains also Four Portraits. 
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HINDU PSALMS AND HYMNS 

BV MB. K. V. RAMABWAMit B.A. ' 

The author has given some of the choicest stotras both from 
the classical and tho vetnaonlnc literaturos of India. Apart from 
tho Sanskrit hymns from the Vedas. Pnranas, and tho Upanishads 
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Eindn Psalas and Hyans. By 3Ir. E. V. Baaaswaal. At.l. 

Haitreyl: A Yedle Story. By Pandit Eitsnath Tattra- 
bhnshan. Price As. 4. 
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ESSAYS ANB DISCOURSES 

By OK. PSAFITLLll CRANDSA BAT. 

PrbfacC:— ThiB is tbo lint ntteaipt to present to the 
pnblie a comprehensive colleotion o( the Essirs nnd DiBoounes 
of Dr. P. C. R*it, the irell hnovrn Indian chemist. Dr. 
Raf's researches in chemistry nnd hie eloquent exposition 
o( the aneient Hindu Soienee are matter of common knosvledge. 
Appropriately, therefore, his contributions on seientifio resenrohes 
nnd Hindu Chemistry find prceedenoe in this volume. But 
his interest in industrial nnd educational matters has been 
no le *4 keen ns vrill bo seen from n perusal of his spirited 
evidence before the Industrial nnd the Public Services 
Commissions. His p ipec on “ The Bengali Brain nnd Us misuse" 
nnd bis address to the Indian National Soeinl Oonfereneo :^t 
Calcutta contain some trenchant eritteisms of the Hindu Booinl 
polity. His handsome tributes to the services of such Indian 
patriots ni Annnda Mohnn Bote nnd Dadnbhai Nnoroji nnd his 
.generons nppreeiation of the life and career of Sir William Wedder* 
burn testify to the silent interest he hat all along been taking in 
the political ndvaneomont of this oountry. 

The addition of a biograpbioal sketch and the list of original 
eontribnlions by Dr. Bay and his pnpils of the Indian School of 
•Chemistry will, it is hoped, enbanoe the value of this collection, 

CONTBNTS.—Ssientifie Education in India, Progress of 
Chemistry in Bengal, Chemistry at the Presidency College, Pursuit 
of Chemistry in Bengal, Chemie-allnduitries in India, Chemistry in 
Ancient India, Antiquity of Hindu Cnemistry, Higher Soieneo in 
the Universities, Cbemrstry nnd Medicine, Beienee in the Vornacnlae 
Literature, Indian Education, The Bdueational Serrieo, Centenary 
of the Presidency College ; The Bengali Brain and its Misuse, Social 
Beform in India, Government and Indian Industries, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William Wedderburn, The 
Indian Sehool of Chemistry, Bengal Chemical & Phacmnoentical 
Works, Ancient India, Modern India. With a Frontispiece, 

SELECTED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
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OONOIBNTB. 

Congress Presidential Address, Oaloatta, 1901. Evolution of 
ludian Trade ; Soienee of Qommeree. ; Stray thoughts on the Study 
of Eoonomics ; Statietioal and Eoonomia^ Study among Indians ; 
■Indian Bailway Finanoe ; Indian Military Expenditure ; The 
Indian Commercial Congress ; Agricultural Banks in India ; The 
Ourcenoy Question. Addresses to the Millownets’ Assoeiation, 
Bombay Congress Beception Committee's Addresses, Simnitane- 
ous Examinations. The Indian Civil Service. Evidence before the 
'Welby Commission. Appendix. Index with a portrait. Bound 
in cloth. 

Tht JSindu.— Sir Dinshaw's/orfe is, as is well-known, finanoe 
and It is not surprising that out of 19 seleotions about 16 directly 
relate tc finance and eonstituto an exposition of his views on the 
Indian finanoial questions. 

Ztueknoio Adveeate.— It is a storehouse of valuable infor* 
unation. 

Pvioe Kb. 3. llo Sabsoribees of the " I.R. ” Bb. 2>B. 


SURENDRANATH BANERJEA’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

An up-to-date oolleotion of the spcBohes of the Hon. Me. 
Surendranath Bauerjea. It contains bis many important Con- 
gress Speeches including his two Presidential Addressesi his 
'Speeches in the Viceregal Council, and several important ones 
delivered both in India and in England during his visits to that 
country in eonneotion with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work. 

New Indta.-— Messrs, G. A. Hateaon & Go., of Madras, have 
done well to have brought out a handy edition of bis speeches and 
writings at the present time when pnblio thought requires all the 
■material it can possibly obtain for its stimulation. 

Price Ba. 3. To SubBOBlbers of the “ I.B. ” Rb. 2-8. 
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DELHI:' THE CAPITAL OF INDIA 

'T'HIB is a thoroughly revised aud enlarged edition ol “All About 

Delhi," a pablioation issned a (en months before the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar. The original edition was got up in some burry 
to serve as a guide book to the thousande who thronged to Delhi to 
witness the Coronation of the £tug Emperor. Since then Delhi 
has become the Capital of India and has regained its importaneo 
as the eentte of political and intelleotuallifoin the Indian Empire. 
The historical skotoh of Delhi has bean brought up up.to.duto. 
The old ohapters have been entirely reeast, many new ones added 
and the s^ope of the book oonaiderably enlarged. The book give3> 
in a modest compass a succinct history of the Hindu, Fathau and 
Moghul dynasties who reigned over Delhi and also a vivid account 
of the British ocoupatton together with the story of the mutiny. 
The history and antiquities of Delhi are discussed at some length 
and graphic accounts of notable sights and.aeenes from well-known 
travellers and visitors are presented with- suitable roproduotions of 
illustrations. The present edition may claim to be an exhaustive 
hand book compiled from authentic sources. To make the book 
thoroughly comprehensive rhtee appendices have been added giving 
picturesque accounts of the Durbars and the War Conference and 
the Conference of Euling Chiefs and Frinoes. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the addition of a complete index and 5t> 
portraits, illnstratione and maps. 

COKTENXS. 

Delhi—the Capital of India. Delhi Under Hindu Kings. 
Early Muhammadan Kings. The Moghul Emperors. Delhi 
Under British Buie. Seven Cities of Delhi. Kntub. Siri-7aban- 
panah. Tughlakabad, Firozabad. The City of Bhershab. General 
Survey. DargahHisamuddin. Second Excursion. Bbabjabanabad. 
Shah Jahan’s Ealaee. The Gardens of Delhi. Environs of 
Bbabjahanabad. Mutiny Sites. The Delhi of the Future. 

APPENDIX. 

TJie Durbars of Delhi : The Durbar of 1887. The Durbar 
of 1908. The Durbar of 1911. Despatobes on the Change oF 
Capital. The Ohieft' Cotiference, War Conference, 

With Index and 64 illustrations. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

ABBZEIF SUBVET OFa?HE OBIGlNAlinD FBOGhBESB OF’ 
T!HB: INDIAN NATIONAI. 00NGBB8B AND 
THE GBOWTH OF INDIAN NATIONAUSH. 

BY HOB. AMYIKA OHABAN MAZUMDAB. 

OONXSBTS '.^Introdaetoty. The Geneeie of Folitioal Hove- 
mene in India. The Early Friends at India. The Indian Press. 
The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds Lifted. The Dawning 
Light. The Inaugnratinn and the Father of the Congress. The- 
First Session of the Congress. The Career of the Congress. The 
Surat Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Worh in 
England. The Congress : A National Movement. The Suooess of 
the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. The Indian Unrest and- 
its Bemedy. The Depression. The Btorganisation of the Congress. 
The Beoonstruotion of the Indian Civil Betvioe. The Indian 
Bepresentation in British Parliapienti India in Party politics. ^ 
The Eduoatioosl Problem. India and the War. The New spirit 
and Self-Government for India. Appeadioas, Index and Dlus- 
tratione. 

New IndUu^A volume of S5 chapters and A60 ^ges, from- 
oovec to covet it is UBeful« suggestive, breathing inepiration and 
hope. The well informed author begins at the beginning ; not 
only at the laying of the foundation etone of the Congress but 
prior to that period even. 

A New and Vp-fo-date edition. 

Price Ba. 3. To Sahaoslbeca ot the “I. B." Ba. 2-8. 
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, FULL TEXT OF ALL TTTE PBBBIDBNTIaL ADDBBBBBB. 
AND THE BE80LUTIONB PASSED UP-TO-DATE 
Second Edition: Grown 8no.. 1,526 Pages. 

Bound in Cloth, and well Indexed. 

Tke ffindustan J3evteto.—Tbe Indian statesman, politioian^ 
or publicist could soacoaly have at this thus of the year a better 
book on his shelf than that designated. The Indian Nattonaf 
Congress. It is obvious that no poWio man or pnblioists book- 
shelf of works of reierenoe can be complete without a^ copy ol 
Mr. l^atesan's excellent compilation of the Congress literature. 
Considering its balk and matter, it is cheaply piioed. 
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Wedderbarn’s Speeches & Writings. 


T ITR PaUisherE have made cverf endeavour to make this collee- 
ticn comprehensive and np>to*date. The matter vras selected 
by Sir ‘William Wedderbnrn himselt. The first part contains the 
fall test of his ttra Congress Presidential Addresses ; the second, 
all his speeches in the Honse of Commons ; the third, hliseellaneotis 
Speeches on a variety of topics relating to India ; the fonrth, 
“ Contributions to the Press** on Indian Questions ; the fifth, 
" Personalia’* being his speeches and tnitings in appreciation of 
his Indian and European friends ; and the sixth, " Beplies to 
Addresses and Entertainments** in India and England. In part 
seven, entitled '* Appreciations,** we have a selection of tributes 
paid to Sir William’s services to India by his numerous English 
and Indian friends and admirers. 

Part I. Oongress Speeches : Presidential Addresses, Bombay 
Congress, 1889 ; and Allahabad Congress. 1910. 

Part II. Speeches In the Honse of Commons— Simultaneous 
Examinations. The Condition of the people of India, Parlia- 
mentary Inqniry lor India, Indian Expenditnre The Govern- 
ment’s Policy in Ohitral. Speech on the Indian Budget, 1895. The 
Betention of Ohitral. The Cotton duties and the Indian poor. 
Indian Troops at Suahin. The Maharajah of Jbalawar. The 
Scrutiny of Indian Accounts. The Condition of the Indian Massss. 
The Problem of the Indian Bayat. The Condition of India. The 
Poverty of India. The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Parliament and 
Indian Afiairs. The Famine in India The Indian Budget, 1900. 

Part 111. Hiseellaneona Speeches : 

Part lY. Contributions to the Press : 

Part Y. Personalia : 

Part Yl. Beplies to Addresses ; 

Part YII. Appreciations : 

Indian Social Beformer,— The volume should be in every 
collection of books bearing on Indian political and administrative 
reform. 

With a portrait and Index. Cioth hound. 

Price Be: 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ** Bs. 2-8. 

The annual suisaripiion to the "Indian Benieto** is 
Ss. S (Five) only including postage Subscription can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the" Seview ** send 
postage stam^ for As, Four far a specimen copy to 6. A.Natesan 
<C Oo., Publishers, Madras. Please note that current issues are 
not given as specimen copies. 


G. A, Natesan & Co., FabliEbers, George Town, Madras. 



Indian Political Literature. 

Gandhi’s Spseohes and gWcitfngs.-^Seoond SdiEion, oonaidaea- 
bljr enlarged ; with a aketoh of bia life and career and aeveral 
portraits and lUnatrationa : Indexed. Cloth Bound. Be. 8. Xo 
Bnbsoribers of i'l. B.” Be. S>8. 

The Ooyecnance of India. — Aa it is and as it may be : A hand.* 
book of Progressive Polities, By Baba Oovinda Das, Price Bs. 3. 
To Bnbsoribers of "1.B," Bs, S-8, 

SnrendFanath Banerjea’s Speeohes and nTrltlngs.— Com- 
prehensive oolleotion. Bs. 8. Xo Bntasenbers of‘‘l.B,” Bs. 9-8. 

Wacha's Bpeeohes and Writings. — Comprehensive oolleotion. 
Price Bs. 8. Snosctibers of “I.B.” Bs. 9>8, 

Wedderbarn's Bpeeobes and Writings.— An up-to-date ooileo- 
tion. Price Bs. 8. To Bnbsoribers of “ I.R.” Bs. S-8. 

The Depressed Glasses.— A symposium by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda and several eminent Indians and Bnglishmon. 
Second Edition. Price Be. 1-d as. To Bnbsoribers of “I.B." Be. 1. 

Dadabbai Naorojl’s Speeohes and Writings.— Second Edition. 
Bs. 8. To Bnbsoribers of I.B.” Bs. 3.8. 

Ookhale’s Speeches.— Cloth bound. Price Bs. 8. To Bnbsori- 
bers of ” LB,” Bs. S-8. 

The Indian National Gongreta.— A new and np-to-date edition. 
Dnll text of all the Presidential Addresses, Besolntions, Portraits 
of all the Congress Presidents. With an Index. Bs. 4. To 
Bnbsoribers of ^ I.B,” Bs. 8. 

Delhi : The Oapital of India.— Second Edition Bevised and 
enlarged with 61 illustrations. Price Bs. 3. To Bnbsoribers of the 
"LB.” Be. 1-8. 

Sarojini Naidn's Speeches and Writings. Second Edition. 
Bevised and Enlarged. Price Be. 1-1 as. To Babsoribsrs of 
"LB.” Be. 1. 

Hontagn’s Indian Speeches,- A new and np-to-date edition. 
Price Be. 1-8. To Bnbsoribers of “I.B.” Be, 1-1. 

Horlep’s Indian Bpoeohes.— Grown Bvo. Bevised and enlarged. 
Price Be. 1-8. To Bnbsoribers of *’ LB ” Bc.'l-1. 

Indian National Eyolntion. By Amvioa Cbaran Mnsnmdar. 
Hew Edition. Bs. 8. To Babsoribers pf " LB.” Bs. 2-8. 

Rash Beharl Ohose's Speeches and Writings. Second Edition 
Be 1-1 To Babsoribers of " I.B.” Be. 1. 

King George's Speeches on Indian Affairs. Second Edition. 
Price Bo. 1. To Bnbsoribers of " 1. B.” As. 12. 

•» Speeches and Writings on Indian QnesHonB. Price 

Be, 1-8. Xo Bnbsoribers of " I.B.” Be. 1-1. 


G, A Natesan & Oo., Pablishera, George Town, Madras • 


The “Friends of India” Series 


This is a new Borios of short biogrnphieal skotohes of eminent 
men who have laboured for the good of India, which the Fabiishers 
Tontnre to think will be a welooma addition to the politioal and 
historical literatnro of the eonnery. These biographies are so 
written as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to 
the student as well as to the politioian. Oopions extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the ** Friends of India'' on Indian Afiairs 
are given in the skotohes Each volnmo has a fine frontispieoo. 


LORD SIORDET 
LORD BITOR 

SIR WJLUAU WEDDERBDRN 

Mrs. aknxe sbsant 
Lord minto 

EDMDh*D BDREE 

Charles Bradlauob 
■70BK BRIGHT 


Ebert Fawcett 
Mr. a. o. Hume 
B iR Ebert cottoe 
Lord macadlat 
Bister Mivedita 
BBV. Dr. Midler 
B iR Edwik Arkold 
Lord Eardikgb 


The Leader Will be a welcome addition to the politieal 
and historical literature ot the oountry. 

The Modern Betiew On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait ot the snbjeat of the sketch and the stories are 
told in a lively and interesting manner with short extraots from 
notable speeches delivered. The senes should bo woloomo to the 
public. 

Fooleoap 8 ¥o. Price Annas Four Eaoh. 


Indian Tales: Amusing Reading. 


NEW INDIAN T.tLES 
TALES OF BATA & AFFAJI 
TALES OF KOMATI WIT 
TALES OF TENNALl RAMA 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGVS 


TALES OF MARTADA RAMAN 
THE 80N>IN-LAW ABROAD 
TALKS OF RAJA BIRBAL 
MAITRETI: A VEDTO STORT 
VEMANA : THE TELUGU FOET 


Price Annas Fear Each. 


6. A. Nfttosan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madr as 



distinguished personages on 

' “THE INDIAN REVIEW.” 

Lord Morley.— 1 liave tend it ttiifa interert nnd npprceinlion. 

Sir Herbert Boberts, U. P.— Let me concratuinto ycu on 
the ndminblo cdiiorinls of this iutere^tinK incntblp. 1 appreciate 
highly your many eervicee to the enu^o of pnRrcrs in India. 

Hr. Fredrie Harrison .—Enterprieini; “ BGvieff,'’TThieh ecema 
likely to bring Great Britain to our fellow-citisetiB in India more 
doaely together. 

Dr. A, U. Fairbalra.— ‘It is cxecllrnt and vrcll written, and 
distingnisfaed by a lore of truth and right. 

Key. 0. F. Jlndrews, 11.A., Delhi.— I read the Betitto menth 
by month with the greatest interest and always find more rolid 
matter in ir, espceially on the economic bide iii which X am 
specially intertsted than in any other Indian Journal. 

Sir Henry Ootton.— Allow me to express to yon the admiration 
I feel for your energy in literary production and the xnluatale 
service you are thereby rendering to jour fellow-countrymen. 

F. H. Skrlne, I.O.S.— It » fnlly up to the level of high elan 
literature in this country. 

YJneent A. Smith —Excellent Msgasino. 

Sir Villlam Wedderburn.— An excellent Madras magazine. 

Hr. Henry Bradley.— Ably conducted Journal. 

Hr. H. Samnel Smith, Editor, ** Tropical Lite.'*’~Your 
magazine is certainly moat uselnl and its pages give one a great 
deal of information on Indian topics. X study it in the same way 
that X do the JReeirto of Bevtctes at home. 

0. W. E. Ootton, Esq., I. 0. S.— The success of the ItidiaK 
Beview must bo a great source of pride to you. 

Henry W. Hevinson.— X admire your Beview immensely. X 
always read it with interoet. 

Sir D. E. Waoha.— A Magazine of cseellcnt literary ability 
and oonducied with great success. A storcbouso of varied informa* 

tion on poiitieai, economical, literary and other subjects The 

Gubseriber is oompensated a hnndrcdfold. X would confidently 
commend so uselnl a Magazine to every ednenled person. 

t 

IS* The annual subseripiion to the Indtan Beview is Bs. S {Fire) 
cnlp including postage. Foreign lOs. Suhserepttons can eornmenee 
from anp month. If i^ou have nof alreadp seen the Bevteto set:d postage 
stamps for As. Four for a seamen copy to G. A. Nalesan d Co., 
ABtdras. ‘Current issues wilt not be given as specimen copies. 


G. A. NatesBii & Co., PablisborB, George Town, Madras. 




THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA. 

A BAND-BOOK OF BROQRKSSIVE POLITICS 

BT GOITINDA DAS 

Babn Govida Das’s book on tbo “GoTornanoe of India " oSeis 
a constnioiive Bohcme of reform in the Indian constitntion. Xhe 
book IS full of original and frnitfnl obserrations, the result of the 
author’s continuous stud; and refleotion on the subject for over 
two decades. With tbo help of apt quotations gathered from rare 
pnblioBtions, defects in the sjstem of adminstration are driven 
home and ways shown by which the defects could be eliminated 
and the system improved. “ The Governance of India ” is a 
band-book of living practical politios. a node meeum for active 
politioians which no one. official or non-offioial — interested in the - 
reform of the Indian administration—oan afford to negleot. 

The Rangoon iUlaff.— The interesting feature is the soheme by 
the author touching the relationship of the Feudatory India to 
the Imperial Government whioh is rarely oonsidercd by Indian 
politicians and which is the most important consideration in any 
scheme of reform for India. The oook will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Refornur,— Baba Govinda Das's book is one of 
the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best informed treatises on 
tbo Bubjeot of Governance of India that wo have oomo aoross. We 
heartily eommend Babu Govinda Das’s book as an exceedingly 
Illuminating addition to our meagre literature on Indian polities. 

Crown 8 to. Cloth Bound. 

Price Bs. 8. To Subscribers of *'1. B.” Bs. 2-8. 


Saints of India Series. 


This is a new series of short skotebcs dealing with the lives of 
the most eminent saints that have risen in India. These lives 
are all based on the original account and biographies to be found 
in the several Indian languages. Each book also contains a 
special account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint taught. A unique feature of these skotobes consists in the 
numerous and choice quotations from the poems and utterances 
of these saints. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 


DKTAKCSHWAR 

EAatDEV 

Eeakath 

Bamdas 

Tukabam 

Tdesidab 


EAUUAZiYAB 

AFPAB 

BANDA 

Eabib 

CHATTAKYA 

Yiveeakanda 


VAriiABACHABXA 

EANAE 

GUBU GOVIND 
DAYANANDA 
B.\MAEBIBHKA 
BAMIIBATB 


Price Four Annas each. 


6- A. Nateean & Oo., Fubliabers, George Town, Madras- 



ITOM ffiTS, IDnSTRIES&AGRICOLTDRE. 

Indian Indnstrial and Economic Problems. By Pcof. V. 6 . 
Kale, Pergnsssn College. Paana. Ssaaad Edisioa. PrSas Be. 1-S. 
To Subscribers of the “Indian BeTietr, ** Be. 1-i. 

The Swadeshi Honment. A STispodnm b; Bepresentative 
&didus and Anglo>Iacaaas. Second Edition, Be. 1-i, To Subs* 
eribers of the “ Indian BeTiew,*' Be. 1. 

Agricnltnral Indnstriee in India. Br Seediek B. SaTani. 
\7itb an imrodncrion 07 Sit Vtsaidas Damodac Thae&erssy. 
Second Edition. Betised and enlarged. Be. 1. To Sobssiibsrs of 
the “ Indian BeTiew.'* As. 12. 

Essays os Indian Art, Indnstries and Education. By E. B. 
-Havell, Be. l-£. To Snbseribers of the “ L B.** Be. 1. 

Essays on Indian Economies. (Third Edition.) By Iibhadev 
'Govind Banade. Price Bs. 2. To Snbseribers of she “ I.B.'’ Be. 1>8. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, 1 I.A Second Edition. 
Be. 1. To Snbscnbets of the “ I.B.** As. 12. 

Lift-Irrigation By A. Chatterton. Second Edition. Sensed 
and enlarged. Price Be. 2. To Snbseribets of “ LB." Be. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agrionitnre. — Some^ Lessons 
from America By Cathelyne Singh. Second Edition. Price Be. I* 
'To Sn'cscriheis of the “ Indian Heriew,*' As. 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOYEMENT. . 

Views of representative Indians and Anglo-Indians. 
Contains among others, the news of Dadabbai Eaoroji, 
E.E. she G^ekwar of Baroda, H. H. the hlaharajs of Dharbnnga, 
* 6 . K. GoUiale, Er. Sir Bash Bebari Gbose, Hon. Sir Faznlbhoy 
Cnrrimobor Eorabiin, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Sit B. H. Mookeijes, 
Sir D. E. Waeha. Hon. Ban Bahadur B. N. Mndholfcar, Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malariya, Mrs. Besant, Me. Tilak, Mx. 
:Snrendtanath Banexjea, and also of Lord Minto, Lord Carmichael, 
Lord AmpshiU, etc. 

The Same Jaasked — Worshy of special stndy. 

Tae Ohrisiisn Patriot.— Ought to be in the hands of every 
newspaper man and of every one who wants to know something 
•ahont Jbdia’s indnstrial positian. 

Sir Stmr Lethbridge. K. C. L E.— Students of economics 
and of Eodal science thronghout the world owe a deep debt of 
.gratisnde to Messrs. Katesan for the admirable senes of little 
Tolnmes contsining all these valuable speeches and essays. 

Second Edition. Becised and Enlarged, 

Price Be. 1-4. To Sabseribers of “ LB. " B e- 1« 

•G. A. Natesan & Oo., PablishetB, George TowOi MadraB. 




NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 

To the bend of the enterprising firm of G. A. Katesan &. 
Go., Madras, all those who take any interest at all in contempo- 
rary events in India which will in the futnre form its history are 
thankful for their publications. ]^ot content with the editing and 
publishing of a first class monthly like the Iiidian BevUw, he has 
written, edited and published a number of books and pamphlets 
which do credit not only to his scholarship, but also to his business 
capacity. Ha has published short biographical sketches of many 
eminent Indians. They are a secies of uniform booklets, each with- 
a frontispiece and any one of which oan be bought for the modest 
sum of two annas or four annas. He has published oolleo- 
tions of the presidential and inaugural addresses that have been 
delivered at the difierent Congresses. • ■ • • • 

He has published symposinms of views of ofiSoials and non- 
ofScials, Indians and Europeans on such subjects as Sedition, 
the Swadeshi Movement, and the National Congress. By 
collecting the speeches and writings of Dr. Bash Behari Ghose, 
Swami Yivekananda, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Iiord Motley, he has done a distinct service to both the younger 
and elder generations of Indians ; for, these ace books which the 
yonnger people like to have constantly by their side to study and 
the elders to refer to occasionally. It is very seldom indeed that 
we see business capacity in a literary man, but Mr. Katesan seema 
to be one of those very feiw men who oombine in themselves both 
of those capacities . — The Indian People Leader, Allahabad. 

The Indian Beviev 

Extremely interesting and well worth reading.— 'GsIesfiaZ 
Empire, Shanghai. 

A magazine, every intelligent European should teed.— Simla 
Estos. 

Does credit to its enterprising pnblishecs.'-Indtan Idagaeine 
and Eevteto. 

Always interesting and instcnotive magazine.— J^es Lanee. 

Tfiat admirably conducted jcucnal. — India, 

A mine of solid and interesting information on Indian affairs 
— Japan Daily Mail. 

This Excellent Magazine, foil of good things,— Bombap 
Chroniale, 

Has come to occupy a prominent place in the front rank 
of Indian periodical literature . — Madras Mail, 

Each edition appears to be an improvement on former,- 
Darjeeling Visitor. 

6. A. Natesan & Oo., FabliBbexs, George Town, Madras. 




THE 'INDIAN PBES8 ON 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

‘Tharo is no poriodionl in India which approaohoB it lot tho 
money.— JErdueattonal JBeview. 

Well-known monthly Magastno.— 2’7ie Bengalee, 

This exooilent Beview.— Z'/ie Telegraph, 

‘Quite indiBpenaablo to avoty stndontoi Indian polities.— FAeetttx, 
Karaehi. 

A storo-bouBO of pleaeant and instruotive readingi— IFnbune. 

A model publication.— Pu)(;a&ee. 

A marvel of oheapnesa. — Weekly Obroniele, 

Gives a rich and nonrtshing menu month after month.— TFesf 
Ooaet Spectator, 

Excellent monthly.— Amrifa JSasaar Pofrifta. 

“The Indian Beview" may bo called the Sevieio of BevUws 
lot India. Undonbtodly a jom of Ub kind and no eultnred Indian 
oaroB to be without it. — Sanjvartaman, Bombay, 

Deservedly enjoys a great popularity.— Datoper, Allahabad, 

Ooming to tho fore as a typo of up-to-date journaliBm,— Afosfem 
Chronicle. 

It doBotvea to rank with some of the best English and American 
BoviowB.— Abkari. 

Deserving of liberal patronage, — Bast Ooftar and Stayaprakash, 

As fresh, typical and informing as ont,-~Parsi, 

Indeed tho Uagazino for tho million.— ATaisari Hind, Bombay, 

A monthly magaaine of unoommon merit.— Hombap Guardian. 
Improves oaoh month. — Bangoon Times. 

The premier review and magazine of India.- Sossetn News. 

There is in the Indian Beview subjeot for all rondors.- Indiaf: , . 
Textile Journal. 

Eoll of live artioles.— Capital. 

One of tho best of its kind in India.— Commerce, Caleulta. 

In matter it is voluminous, and in soops wido . . . Shows 
a wonderful eatholioity.— Caleuffa Beview. 

Ably edited, oapitally turned out. — Ceplon Independent, 

A journal of immense influenoo and popularity.— Ceplon £ato 
Beview. Ui ^ 

■ One of tho brightest and most readable periodioals in India.— 
Advocate 0 / India. -i 

1^ The annual subseripfion to the “ Indian Beview ” is Ss. $. 
(Five) only including postage. Subscription can commence 'from 
any month. If you have not already seen the '* Beview "ftend 
postage stamps for As. Hour for a specimen copy to 0. A. Hafesan 
Co., Publishers, Madras. Current issues are not given as 
epeeimen copies. 


•Q, A, NateBan & Oo., FubliBbarBi George Town, Madras. 



A FATBIOTIG lilDlAH FM OF PUBUSHMS. 

We do not think m are gniUv of an^ exaggeration when we 
say that there is no Indian firm of pnoliehets which oan enrpasB 
Messrs. G. A; Naiesan Si Go., of Sladras, in point of utilitarian 
enterprise of a most patriotio character. The firm's great aim is 
how beet and most expeditiously to serve the public, la a Congress 
held? Why, immediately within two weeks we are greeted with a 
handsome portable volume of the proceedings, neatly printed, at 
the most moderate prioe, such as to be within the roach of the 
poorest reader. Similary with the proceedings of all other Con* 
f erenoes and Leagues. But what is more praiseworthy is the desire 
to acquaint the rising generation of youth with the nttetanoes of our 
deading public men who have already borne the brunt and heat of 
the day. For instanoe, it is a fact that the annual reports of out 
Indian National Congress, specially the Presidential Addresses, 
are out of print. Many inquiries are made with the Joint 
Secretaries foe these but they have regretfully to disappoint them. 
To meet such a growing demand, Messrs. Natesan « Co., have 
issued an excellently got-up volume of 1626 pages containing 
the origin and growth of our great National Political Institution, 
fnll text of all the PresidShtial Addresses up-to-date, reprint of all 
the Congress Besolntions, extracts from the Addresses of Welcome 
by Chairmen of Beoeptaon Oomuuttees and notable' utterances 
besides the portraits of all Congress Presidents. This, indeed, is a 
distinct patriotic service which we dare say every true son of India 
will greatly appreciate. It is a capital handbook of the Congress— 
a veritable vade meeum and ought to find an extensive sale at only 
4 rupees a copy, which is cheap enough in all oonsoienee. • • * 
We repeat, all Indians should feel exceedingly grateful for all these 
valuable publications at cheap prices to Messrs . Natesan & Go. 
But *6 know how ardent, modest, and sober a partriot is the head 
of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G. A. Natesan, who is 
an 'Dniversity graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere 
in the publication of cheap, nseful, and handy Indian literature. 
We wish him and his firm every prosperity.— 2%e j^iser-i-hind, 
Smhay. 

BEY. J. T. SUHDERLINB, TORONTO. CANADA.— “I read 
your Beview' with great interest and profit. It seems to me able 
and^canuid, and well adapted to give suoh information about India 
as is needed in this part of the world, but which we have so few 
•opportunities for gaining • • • l wish the ‘ Indian Beview’ oould 
be placed in many public libraries in Canada, the United States 
and Engl and. It would do a silent but telling work.” 

THE L&XE HR. BILLI&H DIGBY, O.I.E. * * In its way— 
an admirable way--l think the ‘Beview’ which emanates from 
Madras, is an exceptionally interesting 'monthly publication, and 
I oongratnlate Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
Review,’ but on the excellence of its lead.” 


Q.A, Natesan & Oo., Pnblishers, Geotge Town, Madtas, 


BIOGRAPHIES OE EMDIENT HU. 


A Bocies of Uaiform Booklets eeab' tsith a Poctnit giviDg a 
sucoinot biographleal sketoh and containing ooploos extEaets 
Itom ihe spoeofaes and vritiaga of the personages described. 


Tom Dntt 

Mcs. Barojiai Naidn , 
Babindranatta Tagore 
Michael Madhnsudan Dntt 
Dadabhat Kaoroji 
Sir P. M. Mehta 
Binehaw Ednlji Waeha 
Mahader Govind Banado 
G'. E. Gokbale 
Dr. Bash Bebait Ghose 
Lala Lajpat Bai 
Bavi Varma 
E.T. Telang 
Surondranath Banerjea 
Bomesh Cbuudet Dost 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
W. 0. Bonnerjeo 
lial Mohui) Ghose 
Baja Bam Mohan B 07 
Sic C. Bose 
Dr. P. G. Bay 
Sit T. Mnthusami Iyer 
Devendrsnath Tagore 
Prof. D. K. Kacve . 


Bndtaddin Tyabji 
Sic-Syed Ahmad 
Sir Byed Amir All 
E. H. The Aga Khan 
Sir S.‘ Snbcamania Iyer 
Bal Gangadhac Tilak > 
M. E. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Babn Eristo Das Pal 
B. IT. Mndholkat/ 

V. Erishnaswami Aiyar 
Dewan C. Bangaohatln 
■gaiiiintiillB Mohamed Sayani 
Iswara Ohandra Yidyasagai 
Behrainji M. Malabari 
Sic 0. Bankatan Bait 
H. H. The Gaekwar of Bacoda 
SlcK. 'G. Chandavatkat • 

3, B. Tata 
Sasipada Banecji 
V. K. Ohiplankac 
Eeshab Obundec Ben 
Pratap Obnndca Mnanmdac 
Sic S. P. Binha , 
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